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A, S we leave behind us the railway and 
A the modern town, and walk across 
the old stone bridge, the ‘‘ Pont Vieux,” 
with its round-headed arches which have 
spanned the river Aude for seven hundred 
years, the ancient city of Carcassonne 
rises in front of us, a circlet of towers 
and walls following the curves of the hill 
upon which they are built. To our right 
we can see the Pyrenees in the distance, 
their snowclad peaks shining in the morn- 
ing sunlight. 

In 118 B.c. was founded the Roman 
colony of Narbo Martius, on the site of 
the present town of Narbonne. It became 
at once a place of great importance, and 
along the border of the Pyrenees posts 
were soon established to protect the passes 
into Spain and to command the riverways. 

Carcassonne was one of these fortified 
posts, and in 70 RB.c. was added to the 
number of important cities, though little 
is known of this period of its history. It 
was seized by the Franks in 350, and 
shortly after recaptured by the Romans. 
In 436 Théodoric, King of the Visigoths, 
took Carcassonne, and retained possession 
of it by the terms he made with Rome in 
439. 

Upon the ruins of the Roman fortifi- 
cations the Visigoths now raised the 
interior walls of the city. On the plan 
of an oval slightly depressed upon the 
western side, these walls were furnished 
at intervals with towers, round without 
but squared off on the side of the town, 
and joined together by tall curtain-walls. 
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These towers were built with squared 
stones, divided at intervals by layers of 
flat red bricks. 

In 508 Clovis laid siege to Carcassonne, 
but failed to take it. In 587 Gontran, 
King of the Burgundians, sent an army, 
which also failed to seize the town; but 
the next year Carcassonne opened its 
gates to one of Gontran’s followers, a 
Duke of Toulouse. Soon afterwards it 
again fell into the hands of the Visigoths, 
until the Moors overran the land 
turned them out. 

Abderrahman’s Moslem horsemen rode 
at their will from Narbonne to Bordeaux 
and devastated the country, till Charles 
Martel gave the decisive and final check 
to Arab conquest in Western Europe in 
732. At the battle of Tours he rescued 
Christendom from Islam, and re-estab- 
lished the old superiority of the Indo- 
European family. It was probably some 
time yet before the Moors were driven 
from Carcassonne, and the story goes that 
it was finally surrendered to Charlemagne 
by an old Saracen woman after a siege of 
several years. 

Just outside one of the chief gates 
of the city—the Narbonne gateway— 
stands the colossal bust shown in our 
Illustration. Time and weather have 
wellnigh obliterated all details, and on 
dull days it is not easy to make out the 
features at all. When the sun shines, 
however, the huge block of grey stone 
seems to take form and shape, and across 
the broad face, though the mouth has long 


and 
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since been worn away, spreads an unmis- 
takable smile. 

Dame Carcas’s story is well told by 
Prosper Mérimée, and this is the legend 
of the old Saracen lady who outwitted an 
army. Charlemagne had been besieging 
Carcassonne for some years. His valiant 
knights had vainly tried to plant their 
banners on its walls. Yet all the time the 
entire garrison consisted of one old Saracen 
woman called Carcas. She, however, ran 
from one tower to another with such ex- 
treme agility, letting fly an arrow from one 


DAME CARCAS. 


side, hurling a javelin from another, that it 
seemed as if the ramparts were defended 


by anumerousarmy. There still remained 
the hope of reducing the place by starva- 
tion; but Carcas had guessed the 
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besiegers’ scheme. She threw into the 
moat a pig gorged with corn, and the 
French, concluding that the garrison had 
abundance of provisions, decided to raise 
the siege. They would, indeed, have 
actually abandoned the town if one of the 
towers had not inclined before Charle- 
magne, saluting him as if to do homage 
to the Emperor of the West. And as I 
tell you, the bust of Dame Carcas is there 
to this day, with a bland smile for all who 
doubt the accuracy of her story. 

Narbonne and Carcassonne were united 
to the Duchy of Toulouse from 781 to 817, 
and in 845 the whole of Languedoc was 
divided between the sons of Louis le 
Débonnaire, Carcassonne falling to Pépin 
d’Aquitaine. Between the time of its 
occupation by the Visigoths and the end 
of the eleventh century there are no 
certain traces.of building, either about the 
city or the ramparts. At the close of the 
eleventh century, however, and beginning 
of the twelfth, important works were 
carried out—notably, the building of the 
nave of St. Nazaire, the wonderful fortress 
church. 

The castle was probably built about 
1130, and the ramparts of the Visigoths 
repaired at the same time. Certainly the 
castle towers, by their construction, and 
the capitals of the little marble columns 
which serve for mullions in the double 
windows, belong to the first half of the 
twelfth century. Soon after this came the 
disastrous period of the heresy of the 
“ Albigeois,” the powerful sect which 
attacked the Church. In the south the 
new doctrines were widely embraced 
by the upper, the middle, and the lower 
classes of the people, and made such 
progress that in 1208 Pope Innocent III. 
decided to make a new crusade, and 
gathered together at Lyon a large army, 
under Simon de Montfort. The first town 
to be attacked was Béziers, and as the 
inhabitants refused to surrender, theif 
city was burnt and every one of them 
slaughtered. Marching from this cheerful 
massacre to Carcassonne, the crusades 
tried to take it by treachery. We ar 
accustomed to look upon Simon de Mont 
fort as in some sort a hero, but his 
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behaviour on this occasion was hardly 
creditable. Enticing the Vicomte Ray- 
mond-Roger out to discuss terms of an 
honourable capitulation, he seized that 
gentleman and got the garrison of the 
city to surrender at discretion in 
the hope of ransoming their 
leader. ‘The people were exiled 
and Raymond- Roger thrown into 
a dungeon under one of the 
towers, where he _ died in 
November 1209. His rival now 
caused himself to be declared 
Lord of Béziers, of Carcassonne, 
and of De Rasez. 

Now the Vicomte Raymond- 
Roger had left a son, Raymond 
de Trincavel; who had been 
placed as a two-year-old babe in 
the hands of the Count de Foix; 
and when he grew up, in 1240, 
he got together an army, and 
made a determined effort to reconquer 
his lands. Many towns and castles 
revolted in his favour, and the suburbs 
which had grown up outside the walls 
of Carcassonne opened their doors 
to him. The city itself, however, was 
well provisioned, and.held out against 
him till the arrival of help from Louis IX. 
The Seneschal, Guillaume des Ormes, who 
held the town for the King, sent a detailed 
account of this siege to Blanche, the 
Queen-Mother, and this document fully 
explains the arrangements for attack and 
defence. The ramparts had neither the 
extent nor the strength which were shortly 
to be given them by Louis IX. and Philippe 
le Hardi. According to this account of 
the siege, Raymond de Trincavel took 
the faubourg which was “ Ante portam 
Tolose,” which is no other than the 
present Porte de l’Aude. The besiegers 
had come from the south (from Limoux), 
and the “ Vieux Pont” was already standing, 
though it was improved under St. Louis 
and Philippe le Hardi. 

Now Raymond knew that the knights 
coming to help the city could only cross 
the river by this bridge ; so he held it, and 
tried to cut all communication between 
the city and the left bank. Before leaving 
the faubourg to the besiegers, the defenders 
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of the town had managed to carry within 
the walls a huge quantity of wood, which 
was a great help to them. 

The Vicomte now made a simultaneous 
attack upon all the gates of the city—z\e., 


THE LICES. 


at four different points—and protected his 
camp, which was in rather a bad position 
between the river and the town, with such 
a large number of crossbowmen that no 
one could leave the city without being 
wounded. Soon he brought up a 
“‘ mangonel ” (a machine for hurling 
stones) before the gate of the castle. 
The besieged, on their side, within the 
walls of the barbacan, raised another 
sort of stone-throwing machine called a 
“‘pierriére turque,” which broke up the 
mangonel. 

Next the besiegers began undermining 
the Narbonne Gateway, on the other side 
of the city, starting the passage of the 
mine from within the houses of the 
faubourg, which almost touched the walls 
on this side. The mines were propped 
and shored up with wood, and when fired, 
a good piece of the defences of the 
barbacan came crashing down. But the 
besieged had also been mining to stop the 
progress of their burrowing enemies, and 
at the same time fearlessly exposed them- 
selves to danger while repairing the stand- 
ing half of the barbacan. At the two 
chief points of attack, the men of the 
Vicomte burrowed away with a frenzied 
activity, and one mine was no sooner fired 
than other passages were begun. 
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Besides all this, while the besiegers 
were hammering at the castle barbacan 
on the one side, and destroying the 
Narbonne Gateway on the other, they 


THE TOWER OF JUSTICE. 


broke through the lices and opened a 
furious assault upon part of the walls 
jutting out between the bishop’s house 
and the church. Whole companies of 
Trincavel’s men came hurrying up. The 
mines reached the foundation of the wall 
of the Visigoths, and when the wood in 
their passages was fired, the stifling din of 
the assault made more terrible by a heavy 
rumbling in the sky, as if the old war- 
gods were growling their enjoyment of the 
fray, about sixty feet of the ramparts came 
thundering to the ground, carrying with it 
besiegers and besieged. Then leapt the 
men of Trincavel into the breach; but 
their foes, retreating a little space, pro- 
tected themselves so deftly with palisades 
and ‘ bretéches” (small wooden hutches 
ready for the purpose) that the advance 
was checked. At the same time, mines 
and countermines were pushed hard before 
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the Gate of Rodez, on the other side of 
the city. 

There were now serious breaches in 
different parts of the walls, and Trincavel, 

fearing every moment to see 

a relief party coming from 

the north, decided to make a 

general assault. His men 

were repulsed tyith heavy loss, 

and four days later, hearing 

of the near approach of the 

relieving army, he raised the 

siege, spitefully burning the 

churches of the faubourg 

while his men marched away. 

Carcassonne had withstood 

the Vicomte Raymond de 

Trincavel for twenty-four 

days but its walls had 

suffered much damage, and 

on Louis IX.’s arrival that 

monarch realised the immense 

importance of its position, 

and determined to make of 

it an impregnable fortress. 

He began at once important 

building operations. He 

razed to the ground the 

remains of the faubourgs, 

cleared the space between 

the city and the bridge, and 

at once erected the whole 

outer wall that we see to-day, in order to 

protect himself from all sides, and to 

allow of improving the interior defences 
at leisure. 

Carcassonne was henceforth definitely 
reunited to the crown, like the rest of the 
lands to which the Montforts had laid 
claim after the Albigensian War. The 
destruction of the faubourgs led to the 
building of the lower town on the other 
side of the river, which is now of con- 
siderable size, with nearly 30,000 inhabit- 
ants, surrounded by shady boulevards. It 
was built upon a regular plan, with streets 
crossed at right angles, a “‘ place” in the 
middle, and two churches. 

Louis IX. built the huge circular defence 
to-day called the ‘‘ Barbacan,” in place 
of the one which had commanded the 
destroyed faubourg, and joined this bar- 
bacan to the castle by well-arranged 
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ramparts. His work was continued by 
Philippe le Hardi at the time of the war 
with the King of Aragon, when he used 
Carcassonne as the centre of his operations. 
In place of the former Narbonne Gateway 
he built the present entrance of that name, 
with the Tour du Trésau, as well as six 
towers on the west-south-west, and the 
intervening curtain - walls to command 
more surely the valley of the Aude. This 
left a large space between the new walls 
and the western facade of the cathedral 
church of St. Nazaire. This facade is 
just a-thick wall, without any opening in 
the lower part. It dominated the Visigoth 
rampart and increased its strength at this 
important point, but after the construction 
of Philippe le Hardi’s new towers its 
battlements were useless. Since then no 
further defences have been undertaken, and 
even Edward the Black Prince, who made 
the whole of Languedoc submit to him in 
1355, contented himself with burning a 
large part of the lower town across the 
river, and left Carcassonne without ventur- 
ing to besiege it. 

During all the troublous times of the 


Middle Ages—the ravages of wandering 


troops of soldiers and freebooters, the 
religious wars which deluged with blood 
the whole district, the revolt of Mont- 
morency, and the con- 
spiracy of Cing-Mars— 
its walls were never 
again attacked ; it was 
considered impreg- 
nable. 

The chief gate, 
called the Narbonne 
Gateway, opens from 
the eastern side. It 
's the only one avail- 
able for wagons or 
carts, and is defended 
by a moat and a bar- 
bacan furnished with 
loopholes and a cren- 
elated battlement with a broad stone- 
flagged “‘ chemin de ronde.” The entrance 
is slanting, in such a way as to hide the 
gate of the main entrance. In front, 
riding on the bridge, which was once com- 
posed of two movable wooden platforms, 
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is a chatelet, which can be shut off 
altogether from the barbacan. 

From the outer side the two great 
towers, between which the door opens, are 
reinforced by decs,a kind of spur, meant 
to keep assailants out where they could be 
seen, to cause the merry battering-ram to 
swerve aside, or to present a greater 
thickness of masonry to possible mines. 

The entrance was first closed by a 
chain. The attachments are still in their 
places. This was intended to stop advan- 
cing horses. A machicolation protects the 
first portcullis and the first barred wooden 
gate ; in the arch is asecond machicolation, 
and then a third before the second port- 
cullis. No easy matter to get over all these 
obstacles, but in war-time the entrance was 
defended with still greater thoroughness. 

Above the arch of the gateway, on each 
side of the niche occupied by the statue 
of the Virgin, are three grooves, and above 
the niche are three deep square holes 
made to hold pieces of wood, which 
together made a strong projection. To 
this was attached a sort of shed, at the 
same time protecting the niche and any 
guards stationed there. A little way above 
the position of this wooden shed can still 
be seen, upon the sides of the two towers, 
four holes made at the same level. In 
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them were fixed the stays for the floor of 
the second machicolation. A fifth hole a 
little above the last served to receive a 
movable piece of timber meant to stave 
off from the besieged missiles thrown up 
from below. 
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There was no communication between 
the towers and these outer machicolations, 
except by an opening made at the second 
storey, and by ladders, so that they could 
quite easily be entirely shut off. These 

wooden affairs 
were protected 
by mantlets 
pierced with 
long slits. An 
assailant, to be 
able to reach the 
first portcullis 
then, had to face 
a rain of darts 
and missiles 
thrown from 
these machico- 
lations. This 

ROMANESQUE CAPITAL _ not all, for 
IN THE NAVE, ST. NAZAIRE. 10 war-time the 

topsofthe towers 
were furnished with still more projecting 
wooden erections, called “‘hourds.” The 
holes made to take the joists supporting 
them are all intact, and so arranged that 
from within one could, in a very short 
time, put up such wooden frames, of which 
the temporary covering was continuous 
with the fixed roof of the tower. 

It can easily be understood that from 
the battlements and loopholes alone it was 
impossible to prevent numerous and hardy 
assailants, protected by armour and also 
by “chats” (a kind of cart covered with 
skins on wooden frames), from under- 
mining the bases of the towers. 

In spite of the strong slope with which the 
loopholes were cut, it is impossible to see to 
the foot of the towers or curtain-walls, and 
except by thrusting the body half outside, 
one could not take aim from the embrasures 
at an object placed immediately below at 
the foot of the scarp. It was necessary, 
then, to throw out these extra defences, 
covered and strong enough to allow a 
number of defenders to rain stones or 
other missiles upon the attacking party 
just underneath. At ordinary times these 
wooden projections were not put out, and 
in the upper floors of the towers the 
embrasures were furnished with shutters 
working on a horizontal wooden axis held 


in two iron hooks. In the tower called 
the Tower of the Visigoths are stone 
brackets, which I suppose to have served 
the same purpose. ‘These shutters allowed 
those within to look down without being 


seen, and were also a protection against 


wind and rain, and at Carcassonne there is 
always a wind. 

When the “ hourds” were put up, these 
shutters were easily removable, and then 
the opening served as a way in and out 
from the chemin de ronde or the inside 
of the towers. 

I confess that I have my doubts‘*as to 
the wisdom of the extent to which the 
restoration of Carcassonne is being carried, 
and a strange dread haunts me that the 
people who,must needs kill a live bull in a 
recent performance of *‘ Carmen” in the 
amphitheatre at Nimes, will not be satis- 
fied with their restoration at Carcassonne 
till they have a military spectacle of the 
storming of the barbacan on Sundays and 
féte-days, and the dear old towers sitting 
there like a group of decayed gods are 
forced by the exigent intellectualism of 
this later age to act as mummers for its 
students, all 
bepadded and {od 
with false wigs. 

It is not pos- 
sible in the brief 
space of a maga- 
zine article to 
describe’ in 
detail all the 
elaborate  de- 
fences of this 
wonderful for- 
tress of South- 
ern France, but 
if the reader’s 
curiosity has 
been stimulated 
he can give it 
full satisfaction 
in the writings 
of Viollet-le- 
Duc, to whose untiring zeal are due 
these elaborate restorations, which are 
still in progress. There are more than 
fifty towers in all, of very various con- 
struction and arrangement, some being 
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furnished with a well in addition to everything else 
necessary to make it possible to shut them off 
from the adjacent defences in case these should 
have been taken by the enemy. An underground 
passage from some of these towers led to the 
interior of the city. 

The guardian of the fortifications, Monsieur 
Cals, is a right merry little fellow, who is always 
ready with his keys to take the visitor along the 
“chemin de rondes” with his dog Taillou. 

Within the walls, this old city is crowded with 
narrow, noisy, cobbled, tortuous streets of oddly 
shaped red-tiled houses jostling together. There 
are many quaint little bits of garden, too, within 
the walls, brave, when I saw them, in the flushing 
radiance of peach-blossom. 

The castle is a great square building flanked 
by round towers of the twelfth century on the 
highest ground of the city, and reached by a 
narrow, crooked street from the Narbonne Gateway. 
It is protected on the city side by a fine semi- 
circular barbacan, and on three sides by a moat, 
while the fourth looks out over the steep scarp 
facing the river. Within is a spacious courtyard 
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surrounded with modern buildings which 
have been erected against the towers and 
the curtain-walls, and the whole castle is 
now used as a barrack. 

From here an alley leads to the chief 
glory of Carcassonne—the Church of 
St. Nazaire. It is half Romanesque and 
half Gothic. The nave, as we now see 
it, was probably finished by the year 1100. 
The side aisles are built with round arches, 
but the difficulty of vaulting the nave itself 
forced on the architects the introduction 
of the pointed arch. As the western end 
was simple fortress-wall, and as no attempt 
was made to pierce for the introduction of 
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light, the effect before the rebuilding of the 
eastern half of the church must have been 
rather gloomy. Fergusson speaks of the 
nave as “‘a tentative example of a rude age,” 
and certainly the decoration of the capitals 
is rude and fantastic enough. They are 
very various in their motives, and grotesque 
animal forms are frequently introduced. 
When Bishop Pierre de Roquefort 
pulled down the Romanesque choir and 
transepts in the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, he raised his Gothic work 
upon the original plan, and thus gave his 
church an arrangement of peculiar dis- 
tinction. Viollet-le-Duc justly speaks of 
it as a “chef-d’ceuvre d’élégance et de 
richesse.” It abounds in decoration, the 
carving is extremely good, and the stained 
glass is magnificent, both in colour and 
composition. There is a gorgeous rose 


window in each of the two transepts, and 
the blues of the northern one are unusually 
deep. The columns of the chancel are 
decorated with statues of the Apostles. It 
is thought that the two side-chapels at the 
end of the nave were built after the death 
of Pierre de Roquefort. In one of them 
is his tomb, one of the best monuments 
of the fourteenth century. There are 
other fine tombs, and a bas-relief of 
the thirteenth century, showing an attack 
upon the lices of a walled town, which 
may represent the death of Simon de 
Montfort, killed before the wails of 
Toulouse, according to tradition, by a 
stone from an engine 
served by women. 
Wind is, as I have 
said, almost a _ con- 
stant factor at Car- 
cassonne, and for that 
reason the chief 
entrance to St. Nazaire 
is in the north side of 
the nave. 
This church throws 
a wonderful spell over 
the stranger, a potent 
and mysterious charm 
which the beauty of 
no other building, 
ecclesiastical or other- 
wise, will be able 
to obliterate. It sits there ’mid the towers 
of Carcassonne like a crown of jewels 
upon a mail-clad knight, and once you 
have seen and felt the magic of its glorious 
windows, its majestic arches, and those 
tall grouped shafts, with their sculptured 
Apostles, it will all return in the long, 
sobbing notes of violins, in the scattering 
of autumn leaves in the forest, or in the 
silent weeping of beautiful women. 

To the group of little boys in their 
black blouses learning the Catechism from 
the priest it is nothing, to the old woman 
changing the cloth upon the altar it is 
nothing, nothing to the Sacristan who 
mumbles his parrot jargon of incorrect 
dates and more than doubtful traditions ; 
but to the stranger who has journeyed 
there, and who will probably see it never 
more, it is a revelation of beauty. 
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By ARTHUR W. MARCHMONT. 


OQ man, even among Cabinet 
Ministers, could have had a much 
firmer or higher opinion of his own 
supreme importance than Sir Peregrine 
Bellamy when he took office as Minister 
of Industries, with a seat in the Cabinet. 
His wealth, his wide business interests, 
and his intimate associations with the 
leading men of the party, all fostered this 
feeling ; and my experience as his private 
secretary had given me abundant and 
sometimes personally pungent evidence 
of its effects. , 

He was exceedingly and almost fussily 
intolerant of even slight mistakes ; 
methodical and precise to a degree; a 
martinet in all matters of work; unmerci- 
fully severe on backsliders of every kind ; 
and, above and beyond all, abnormally 
susceptible to the least suspicion of 
ridicule. The huge concerns of coal and 
iron which he owned and controlled had 
been built up by his father, and he had 
nursed and developed them until he took 
to himself the whole credit for their 
success, and was as hard as one of his 
own furnaces on men who failed. 

He lived far too busy a life for it not to 
be exemplary, so far as the domestic virtues 
were concerned ; was almost a teetotaller, 
rarely smoked, did not over-eat, and went 
to church, if only to employ the calm of 
the sermon in thinking how satisfactory it 
must be to Providence for him to be so 
regular. 

He had a weakness for being very 
smartly dressed—he was one of the best- 
tailored men in Parliament, indeed—and 
his somewhat spare figure, of middle 
height, was invariably groomed with 
scrupulous neatness. I believe the only 


two sorrows of his life were that he was 
getting bald and that an affection of the 
eyes compelled him to wear a pair of 
spectacles with unusually large tinted 
lenses. 

It was indeed because he was such a 
pattern man that the affair was the more 
mysterious. 

He got his seat in the Cabinet during 
the Christmas holidays, and as he was kept 
out of town by his private affairs, he was 
so new to the work of the Industries Office 
that he was scarcely known personally to 
the clerks and officials when the Session 
opened, and, as head of the department, 
he was to move the second reading of the 
Hours in Coal Mines Bill—a great Minis- 
terial measure. This was down for the 
Thursday in the fourth week in February, 
and on the Tuesday he had a most 
important consultation with his Under- 
Secretary and the permanent officials in 
preparation for a Cabinet Council on the 
following day, Wednesday, the day before 
the second reading. 

I had to be present at the conference, 
to my annoyance. He had not promoted 
me, on taking office, to one of the official 
private secretaryships, as he very well 
could and should have done, but had kept 
me on as a sort of private watch-dog 
secretary, to handle his private affairs 
more than his official. 

After the conference on the Tuesday, I 
was waiting for him in the slip of a room 
I called my kennel, when a messenger 
told me a young lady was asking for Sir 
Peregrine. I had her brought to me, and 
explained the impossibility of her getting 
to see the great man. She was an ex- 
ceedingly pretty girl, and had an air which 
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might have been Sir Peregrine’s own in 
its effect in stirring your impulses to put 
forth your best efforts to serve her. 

“Can you tell me your business ?” I 
asked. ‘‘I am Sir Peregrine’s secretary, 
and very largely in his confidence.” 

“T must see him himself. It is most 
urgent—a matter of life and death,” she 
answered, with enough agitation to distress 
and move me deeply. 

“T run a great risk of incurring Sir 
Peregrine’s displeasure, as you have no 
appointment, but if you will give me your 
business, I’ll ask him to see you.” 

**T cannot tell you my business. But I 
must see him. I must,” shecried. ‘You 
can do this for me if you will. Please do 
so.” She laid a hand on my arm as she 
spoke pleadingly, and again I met the 
look in the eyes that had moved me 
before. 

** At least give me your name,” I said; 
but she shook her head, and then cried 
suddenly— 

“I will go in myself unannounced. I 
must see him,” and she made as if to 
enter the room. I put myself in her way. 


“That is out of all reason,” I expostu- 
lated; but I could not withstand the 
power of her eyes any longer, and added 
humbly, ‘‘ I will go and see.” 

I went into the room then. Sir Pere- 
grine was writing, and looked up angrily, 
his eyes seeming to glare at me through 


the heavy glasses. I explained that a 
young lady wished to see him on a very 
important private matter, but he cut me 
short— 

“Tell her to write.” 

I turned to give the message, but before 
I could get out of the room the girl 
herself came in, looked across at Sir 
Peregrine, heard the sharp rebuff, and 
instead of being frightened rushed across 
the room, threw herself on her knees by 
his side, and began to speak in a voice 
of low, sweet entreaty. I hesitated a 
moment, and then, concluding the inter- 
view was not meant for my ears, went 
out, shut the door behind me, and stood 
outside so as to prevent anyone from 
entering the room and to be at hand 
should he call. 


But he did not call. I waited over half 
an hour, and then, to my intense surprise, 
Sir Peregrine and his companion came 
out. He said in his blunt, decisive way to 
me— 

‘“*T am going out, Mr. Stephens. Send 
the carriage back when it comes. I shall 
not want it”; and with that he left the 
building. 

It was a most unusual thing for him 
to go anywhere without letting me know 
where to communicate with him in case 
of emergency, because, ‘with his vast 
concerns, telegrams on matters of impor- 
tance were always to be expected. I said 
nothing, of course, but I paid a generous 
tribute to the pretty girl’s persuasive powers 
as I saw him get into a hansom in Parlia- 
ment Street and drive away with her. 

I was at Queen’s Gate, his town house, 
when a telegram arrived from him, some 
two hours afterwards, to the effect that he 
had been called away, should not be home 
to dinner, and possibly not that night. 
The telegram’ was from a post-office in 
Islington. 

Lady Bellamy was very curious, and 
questioned me; but of course, I knew 


-nothing. 


He did not come home that night, and 
in the morning her Ladyship was disturbed 
and troubled. At her request I wired to 
each of the two country places he had to 
see if he were there; but he was not. 
And when I went down to the Industries 
Office I had a considerable surprise. 

Sir Peregrine had been there before 
any of the clerks arrived that morning, 
and while the cleaners were still at work. 
He had gone into his room, remained 
there about a quarter of an hour, and had 
gone away without leaving any sort of 
message, either verbally or in writing, for 
me. 

My astonishment was compiete. He 
was a man of such method and regularity, 
I could not understand it. His habits 
were like the clock, and never in all the 
five years of my secretaryship had I known 
him fail to deal with his correspondence 
the very first thing after breakfast. 1 had 
now a large batch of letters, many of them 
very important. 
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I began to be uneasy, therefore; and 
my uneasiness grew during the morning. 
There was an appointment at 11.30 with 


The Fremier arrived to the moment, 
and his annoyance and chagrin were 
expressed very emphatically indeed. He 


She heard the sharp rebuff. 


the Prime Minister about the Coal Hours 
Bill, as a preface to a meeting of the 
Cabinet at twelve; and still there was no 
sign of Sir Peregrine. 


ordered a wire to be sent to Queen’s 


Gate asking for an explanation; and a 


reply came that puzzled me. It was from: 


Lady Bellamy to the effect that Sir 
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Peregrine was indisposed, and unable to 
leave the house. It mollified the great 
man, however, and smoothed over the 
crisis for the moment; and, putting two 
and two together, I concluded that Lady 
Bellamy, a shrewd woman enough within 
a limited range, had sent it off as a sort of 
makeshift excuse. 

I remained drumming my heels in my 
kennel -vaiting for Sir Peregrine, racking 
my brain for reasons for his conduct, and 
getting shorter and shorter in my answers 
to the people in the office, who kept 
pestering me for information I could not 
give. 

Just after half-past one, the Under- 
Secretary, a beardless, peppery Peer, came 
in looking as black as thunder, and, send- 
ing for me, wanted to cross-examine me in 
a way I strongly resented. He opened 
out with a question about the girl who 
had called on the previous afternoon; and 
I gave him to understand pretty plainly, 
albeit in diplomatic terms, that my duties 
were those of a secretary and not of a 
spy, and that if he wished to learn any- 
thing of Sir Peregrine’s private affairs, 
the simplest course would be to apply to 
the Baronet himself. He relished this no 
more than I intended, and bounced off to 
lunch, muttering something to the effect 
that it was d d odd to treat a Cabinet 
Council in such a way, and bidding me 
send for him to the Carlton the moment 
Sir Peregrine came in. 

He had been gone but a few minutes 
when the mystery seemed to be lifted. A 
telegram was handed to me— 

“‘Return here, Queen’s Gate, with letters 
immediately.—PEREGRINE BELLAMY.” 

The office was now pretty clear, as most 
of the clerks were away at lunch, but the 
junior of the two official private secre- 
taries, a man named Poultney, met me as 
I was hurrying out, and thinking to smoothe 
things, I said casually— 

“I expect Sir Peregrine will be here 
soon now. I have to go to Queen’s 
Gate”; and a few minutes later I was 
in a hansom bowling along westward. I 
reached Queen’s Gate in about half an 
hour, but found the mystery deeper than 
ever. 
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Sir Peregrine had not becn home. Lady 
Bellamy had sent her telegram for the 
reasons I had guessed, but no one knew 
anything about the message to me. 

It was quite plain now that someone 
was playing a game of some sort with us, 
possibly an ugly one, and without wasting 
an unnecessary minute I got into another 
hansom and rattled back as fast as the 
man could drive to the Industries Office. 

I arrived at a moment of crisis. The 
whole place was in a state of ferment and 
excitement, aud it was plain that some- 
thing very much out of the common had 
happened. Several clerks and officials 
were clustered about the hall and on the 
short flight of broad steps that led from 
Sir Peregrine’s private room ; while at the 
top in the open doorway stood the Prime 
Minister and the Under - Secretary of 
Industries, obviously fuming with rage 
and gesticulating vigorously. 

My first question was to the porter— 
whether Sir Peregrine had returned; and 
overhearing it, Whinstone, the senior of 
the official private secretaries, caught me 
by the arm, pulled me back to the 
entrance, and pointing to a carriage 
and pair that was driving off fast, he 
exclaimed— 

“Been? Yes; and gone again! In 
that carriage! There has been a scene! 
The man’s mad; must be!” My decision 
was taken on the instant. I jumped into 
my hansom, pointed to the carriage, and 
told the driver to follow it. In a moment 
Whinstone was with me. “I'll come 
too,” he said; and as we drove along he 
told me what had happened. 

‘‘Some time shortly after you'd gone 
to Queen’s Gate,” he said, ‘‘ Sir Peregrine 
drove up to the office, and without saying 
a word hurried straight to his private 
room. I wasn’t there, but Poultney was, 
and he was following into the room, when 
Sir Peregrine stopped him, waved him 
back, and shut the door in his face. After 
about five minutes his bell rang, and when 
Poultney went in he found the old chap 
sitting with his face haif covered with a big 
handkerchief, rocking his head from side 
to side as if in pain; and there was a 
smell of drugs in the room. 
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«“«T’m not well. Send Mr. Stephens,’ 
he said, speaking out of the folds of the 
handkerchief, but glaring as usual through 
those ghastly big goggles he wears. 

“*Mr. Stephens has gone to Queen’s 
Gate, Sir,’ said Poultney; and at the 
reply there was an outburst of impatience. 

“*] wanted him to go to the bank.’ 
And Poultney saw his cheque-book on the 
table, and noticed he was blotting a cheque 
he had just drawn. 

“*«T can go if you wish,’ ventured 
Poultney. 

““*Very well, you’ll do,’ was the cha- 
racteristically blunt reply, as he gave him 
a cheque for £2000. ‘Go in my carriage. 
That ’s how I want it,’ he added, giving a 
slip of paper, on which was written : ‘Gold, 
£1000; £5 notes, £500; £10 notes, 
£500"; with his signature at the bottom. 
‘Don’t let me be disturbed,’ he said then; 
and Poultney swears he heard him lock the 
door. 

* Poultney took the cheque, hid his 
surprise at the amount, and went off to the 
bank. He happens to bank at Cox’s also, 
and he had a joke of some kind with the 
cashier about wishing he could draw a 
cheque for such an amount, and he stayed 
there chatting a few minutes. When he 
got back the old chap was furious at his 
having been so long; and while he was 
giving up the money, Lascelles went in 
with a couple of papers, which he said 
must be signed. Sir Peregrine was all the 
time in manifest pain, and he glared at 
Lascelles just as he had glared at Poultney, 
and continued to rock and grunt as before. 
He took the two papers, thrust them into 
the bag in which he had put the money, 
and told the two men to leave the room. 

“Then came the climax. One of the 
Premier’s secretaries had heard that Sir 
Peregrine was at the office and told the 
chief, and as the Under-Secretary was 
with him, and they-are both keen on some 
points in the Coal Bill, they came over 
together to the office. I had been there a 
couple of minutes or so, and Poultney 
had just told me what had happened, when 
they arrived. Poultney went into the 
room to announce them, and as they stood 
in the doorway, Sir Peregrine, if you please, 
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gripping his hand-bag in one hand, and 
holding the big handkerchief to his face 
with the other, shoved past us all in the 
bluntest and rudest manner possible, 
grunting out in his muffled tones— 

‘“** Another time. Another time. Can’t 
wait now. Too ill!’ and leaving us simply 
aghast with astonishment, hurried down 
the stairs, through the hall, into his car- 
riage and drove off. You arrived a mogfent 
later. And that’s why I say your man’s 
mad. He must be, to treat the Prime 
Minister like that. By Jove, I thought 
the chief would have had a fit of 
apoplexy.” 

I listened in sheer amazement, and then 
a possible solution occurred to me. I 
raised the flap of the cab and told the 
driver to get as near to the carriage we 
were following as possible. 

We had passed Charing Cross, and in 
the Strand had lessened the distance until 
only a couple of omnibuses were between 
us and the carriage. At Wellington Street 
there was the usual block, and we were all 
brought to a standstill. 

I jumped out of the cab and ran up to 
the carriage, resolved to risk Sir Pere- 
grine’s anger in order to test the theory 
that had just occurred to me. 

I looked in, and gave a start of surprise. 
It was empty. 

I spoke to the driver, and he was as 
surprised as myself. It was the right 
carriage. He had driven a smart-looking 
old gentleman, Sir Peregrine evidently, 
from Highbury to South Kensington to a 
post-office, and then to the Industries 
Office ; had taken him up there again a 
few minutes before. The gentleman had 
called to him just before Northumberland 
Avenue to keep along the Strand instead 
of turning up St. Martin’s Lane, as he had 
intended, and that was all he knew. There 
had been a little block at Charing Cross, 
and he had pulled up; and the only sug- 
gestion he could offer was that the gentle- 
man had got out of the carriage at that 
moment. 

Truly, a most extraordinary action for 
a man like Sir Peregrine Bellamy! But 
there were the facts. 

There was nothing more to be got out 
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of the driver, although I questioned him 
pretty closely; and saying nothing to 
Whinstone, except that we must have 
followed the wrong carriage, I returned 
to the office more baffled and mystified 
than ever, and, to say the truth, consider- 
ably alarmed. 

I started once to go to Scotland Yard 
and once to his solicitors, but was stopped 
each time by the reflection that he would 
be exceedingly angry with me if there 
were really nothing amiss, and I were to 
set on foot a lot of inquiries in different 
directions. 

In this mood I went later to Queen’s 
Gate, where I found Lady Bellamy in a 
state of great strain and excitement; but 
I thought it best to say nothing that night 
even to her of what had occurred, but I 
resolved to move vigorously the next 
morning, ‘should we hear nothing. The 
suspense of those few hours was very 
trying. 

Despite his occasional hardness and 
his neglect of me, I had a genuine regard 
for Sir Peregrine, and whether the case 
were one of sudden mental failure, or an 


unaccountable yielding to some tempt- 
ation—a thought which that girl’s beau- 


tiful and commanding face irresistibly 
suggested—or one at the bottom of which 
foul play would ultimately be found, the 
solution could not but be distressing. 

I was in this state of mind about an 
hour after dinner when Lady Bellamy sent 
for me to go to the dining-room. I had 
given up being surprised at anything for 
that day, or the presence of a_ police 
inspector and a constable would have 
astonished me. As it was I was only 
alarmed. 

** There is a curious story I should like 
you to hear,. Mr. Stephens,”. she said 
to me. 

“IT have beén telling Lady Bellamy 
what the constable here has reported,” 
said the inspector. ‘‘ He was on his beat 
here about three-quarters of an hour ago 
when he noticed a_ suspicious-looking 
person loitering across the road keeping 
observation on the premises. He crossed 
the road and stared at the house from the 
kitchens upwards, when the constable went 
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up to him and told him to move on. For 
a moment he hesitated, and seemed as if 
about to reply angrily, but thought better 
of it and slunk off muttering. The 
constable watched him, and then con- 
cealed himself to see if the man returned, 
After a longish interval he did so, peering 
about to see if he was still being watched ; 
and after looking intently at the front of 
the house he walked quickly round the 
corner to the small door there, and after 
fumbling at the lock with some keys— 
trying skeletons, I expect—he let himself 
into the house. And he’s in it now.” 

“* How do you know he’s here now ?” 
I was inclined to smile at the absurdity of 
the thing. ‘‘And what do you suppose 
he’s doing ?” 

“I suspect he’s a burglar.” The 
inspector was nettled at my tone of 
scepticism. ‘‘At any rate, the constable 
kept a close watch, and he hasn’t come 
out again. I came up just now, and when 
I was told I thought it best to give an 
alarm and put you on your guard.” 

It was certainly a most singular story, 
and I was considering what to do and 
whether to let the police search the house, 
when the most unexpected thing of all 
occurred. 

A quick, firm step across the hall, the 
door was opened with a jerk, and Sir 
Peregrine himself entered, clothed in his 
usual immaculate evening dress. 

I saw him repress a start of surprise at 
seeing the police, but he spoke in his 
customary crisp, direct manner. 

‘Good evening, my dear,” with a little 
nod and smile to his wife; and then he 
turned to me: “ What is the meaning of 
this ?” motioning to the police. 

I was so glad to see him that I nearly 
lost my presence of mind; but I pulled 
myself together and told him in a few words 
what they said. 

“Quite right, Mr. Inspector, and very 
clever and cautious of your man there. 
Just make a search of the house with 
one of my men; or, better still, perhaps 
you ll go round with them, Mr. Stephens. 
Servants talk so. And come and make a 
report to me in the study.” 

He looked at me meaningly as he spoke, 
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and during the search of the house, which 
of course resulted in our finding nothing, 
I was puzzling over that look. Before it 
was concluded I thought I had guessed 
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A beardless, peppery Peer came in. 


the riddle. When I told Sir Peregrine that 
no one had been found, he sent out an 
expression of thanks to the police for their 
vigilance, and told me to give them a couple 
of guineas. I knew what that meant too, 
So as I handed them the money I said— 
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‘Sir Peregrine is very particular about 
little things like these not getting talked 
about ; he hates publicity of the kind, so I 
know he’ll be best pleased if you say 
nothing about this to anyone.” 

Then I went back to the 
study and told him in a casual 
tone what I had said. 

He looked across the table 
at me steadily, and our eyes met. 

“I think done 
an injustice sometimes, 
Stephens,” he = said 
weighing his words’ with 
unusual deliberation. ‘‘ You 
have acted very discreetly in 
this matter.” 

“Thank you, Sir Peregrine. 
But I don’t remember any 
injustice.” 

“I did not know that you 
were tactful.” I did not see 
for the moment what he meant, 
but it soon struck me he had 
found out from Lady Bellamy 
that I had held my tongue, 
and he was glad of it. A 
pause of some embarrassment 
followed, until with a little 
effort I said— 

**T hope you have recovered 
from your. neuralgia, Sir 
Peregrine.” 

His glance showed his doubt 
of my meaning, and I saw him 
casting about in his mind for a 
clue. Then, fearful of some 
ridicule, he said sharply— 

“What do youmean? Speak 
plainly, if you please ! ” 

I read this as an invitation 
to tell all I knew of the day’s 
doings, and I did so, relating 
every detail. 

He sat listening like a man 
in a dream, with a face set and 
absolutely impassive and in- 
scrutable, until I described how in his 
final bolt from the office he had rushed 
past the Prime Minister. Then he winced, 
caught his breath sharply, and muttered 
“Good Lord!” He all but gave 
way, but with an effort that must have 
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taxed even his will, he forced himself to 
listen without another movement right on 
to my concluding assurance that I had not 
breathed a word to a soul. 

A long, strained silence followed, during 
which he sat shading his face from me 
with one hand, thinking intently. I could 
judge the agony of that moment for him, 
and I affected to busy myself with some 
papers. Presently he rose and rang the 
bell sharply. 

“The brougham, instantly,” he said to 
the servant. ‘Then he turned to me. 

“Mr. Stephens,” and he fixed me with 
his searching eyes. 

“Yes, Sir Peregrine ? 

“You say I took 


> 


” 


two papers away 
with me ?’ 

‘*Mr. Whinstone told me so.” 

“* And what theory have you formed of 
all this?” The question came like the 
shot of a pistol, and disconcerted me for 
an instant. 

‘“Someone has been impersonating 
you,” I answered deliberately. 

He gave a sigh of relief, and during a 
long pause kept his eyes on mine. 

““You have acted, Mr. Stephens, very 
well,” he said at length. ‘‘ And now I am 
going to trust you implicitly. Those papers 
must be recovered at any hazard and at 
any cost; and you must do it. Drive as 
fast as you can to this address: 14, Kings- 
clere Terrace, Highbury. Take this let- 
ter”—he was now writing fast—‘‘ to Mr. 
Peter Lowton, and do not leave him with- 
out the papers. If he is gone, follow and 
find him. Use your discretion—you have 
plenty—and take a large sum of money 
with you for emergencies. You may have 
to buy them.” 

He gave me the letter fastened up. 
“Break open the letter if necessary. Act, 
indeed, as if 1 were with you. ButI must go 
to the Prime Minister. And mind—silence.” 

“You may depend on me, Sir Pere- 

Tine.” 

in a few minutes I was in a hansom 
rushing furiously northward, the man 
driving as hard as he dared, to earn a 
promised extra half-sovereign. 

I was in the nick of time. In front of 
the house a four-wheeler was standing, 
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already heavily laden with luggage; the 
door of the house was open, and the girl 
I had seen at the Industries Office was 
just coming out. 

I put myself in her way. 

“One moment, if you please,” I said 
hurriedly. She turned deathly pale, as I 
saw by the dim kall-lamp as she stepped 
back. 

“What do you want ?” she asked, her 
voice trembling. 

‘Mr. Peter Lowton. 
I am in time! 


Thank Heaven, 
My visit need mean no 
trouble,” I said reassuringly, in pity for her 
distress. 

“Will you come in here ?” leading the 
way into a room on the right. 

‘Thank you, I prefer to stay where I 
am till 1 see Mr. Lowton.” She looked 
at me, her eyes round with terror and her 
lips parted, and yet with a suspicion of 
anger at my distrust. Then a voice that 
might have been Sir Peregrine’s own called 
to her. 

** What is it, Madeline ?” 

“Come here at once, father,” and in 
response there came out of a back room 
the very double of Sir Peregrine, dressed, 
as I saw at once, in the Baronet’s own 
neat, smart clothes. The girl explained 
matters, and we all went into the room. 

‘“*Who are you? A detective, or what?” 

“Are you Mr. Peter Lowton?” He 
laughed. 

“Yes, if you like,” he answered, with 
an air of indifference, though he was 
watching me like a lynx. The girl sank 
on a chair by the table and buried her face 
in her hands. 

‘‘I am Sir Peregrine Bellamy’s private 
secretary, and have a letter from him to 
you, if you are Mr. Peter Lowton.” He 
held out his hand for it, broke it open 
eagerly, and read it with one swift glance. 
Then he smiled and stroked his moustache. 
He was evidently relieved. 

“Poor little Perry. It was a bit rough 
on him. I suppose you know everything ?” 

“I wish to ask no questions. I want 
only the two papers you brought away 
from the Industries Office this afternoon.” 

‘While you were at Queen’s Gate, eh ?” 
he replied, with a chuckle that told me the 
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secret of the bogus telegram which had 
got me out of the way. “I don’t know 
that I shall give em up,” he said, after a 
pause. ‘* They ’re a valuable security. 
What ’ll you give for ’°em?” He 
growing truculent. 

“A charge at the nearest police-station,” 
I answered sternly; and at this the girl 
started and glanced swiftly in terror at me. 

But the man was not frightened. He 
leaned back in his chair, looked at me 
insolently, grinned, and shook his head. 

“No, no. 


was 


You 
won’t do anything 
of the sort. You 
know that, and, 
best of all, I know 
it too. My dear 
brother — yes, my 
dear brother ”—he 
repeated, seeing my 
start of surprise— 
“my dear brother 
Peregrine couldn't 
stand the shame 
and ridicule of the 
exposure. It’s that 
I’ve traded on all 
through. He 
wouldn’t give me 
money when | 
asked for it, despite 
all his wealth, so he 
drove me to help 
myself in this way. 
And he’d have to 
admit that he’d 
got a scamp of a 
brother—that’s 
myself—who lured him up here with a 
yarn that I was dying, and he’d have to 
own up that he came because he couldn’t 
resist the soft eyes of his pretty niece, 
little Madeline there.” 

“Father!” cried the girl, starting to 
her feet. ‘I did not know, Sir——” she 
began to me impetuously, when her father 
cut her short— 

“Wait a bit—wait a bit, Madeline. 
This gentleman will know you were an 
mnocent party. She was, Mr—Mr. 


Stephens”—glancing for my name at 


the letter. “‘He’d have to own he was 


Driving as hara as he dared. 
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hoaxed, humbugged, fooled, guyed, and 
made damnably ridiculous; that he came 
up and found me dying, as Madeline her- 
self believed ; that I fooled him to the top 
of his bent; that we had a tussle in the 
bed-room, and that I beat him in the game 
of romps and gave him a little something 
that made him very drunk ; that I dressed 
him up and snap-shotted him in that 
garb ”—and he tossed a photograph across 
to me, and grinned maliciously. It repre- 
sented my most scrupulous employer as 
a very drunken 
tramp ; and I could 
have laughed aloud 
at the absurdity of 
it, though I kept 
my face as stern as 
a judge’s. 

**How would he 
like that?” he 
asked, his beady 
eyes glistening. 
““And then he’d 
have to say how I 
stripped him, put 
him to bed, and 
kept him there 
while I paid my 
little visits to his 
grand office — the 
first, as you ll have 
been sharp enough 
to guess, to get his 
cheque-book, and 
the second to use 
one of his most 
respectable officials 
as my agent in 
cashing the cheque to which I had signed 
his name after laborious practice—most 
laborious and assiduous practice ; and that 
when I let him loose he had to get across 
to his grand house in that garb, as a 
sort of tramp, in the of clothes 
which he thought gow! enough for me 
to wear—me, his own flesh and blood, 
d n him!” 

‘“* What do you want for the papers and 
the negative of that ?” I asked. 

“‘Madeline and I are going out to 
China,” “he said with a flourish. ‘“ The 
capital for a new start is provided by 
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my enterprise and forethought—and the 
cheque. But the passage-money e 

‘“‘T will give you one hundred pounds,” 
I interposed. 

“ Not enough; not half enough. 
passages are very expensive. 
two hundred and fifty at the least. 
they ’re dirt cheap at that.” 

The girl was wringing her hands in 
humiliation. 

“T will give it you,” I said, in pity for 
her and to cut short the scene. 

He found the papers and the negative, 
and I handed him the money and left the 
room. At the front door the girl’s voice 
stopped me. I waited, and she came, 
looking abjectly shamed, but infinitely 
beautiful and appealing. 

‘‘Mr. Stephens, do you believe I was 
an innocent agent ?” 

‘“‘T am sure of it,” I answered warmly. 

“‘Can you persuade my uncle ?” 

“‘T will do my best. I think I can.” 

“Thank you”; and she made as if to 
hold out her hand. I took it eagerly, and 
I pressed it, rather glad of the chaice. 


Cabin 
I must have 
And 
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“You would always have a staunch advo- 
cate in me,” I said, and her eyes warmed 
and smiled. 

As I drove back to Queen’s Gate I was 
thinking of that smile and wishing that 
fate would send me also to China, or 
anywhere where she was. And then a 
singular coincidence chanced. 

I told Sir Peregrine the result of my 
visit, and he praisec me warmly. 

“Your tact and shrewdness and dis- 
cretion have been excellent. You are too 
good a man for a mere private secretary, 
Mr. Stephens,” and he held my eyes with 
his. “I have been with the Prime 
Minister, and have spoken a word for 
you. There is an important vacancy in 
the Chinese Embassy, and you can have 
the appointment if you choose.” 

I started at the mention of China, and 
for the moment was so pleased at the 
thought of going out there that I was not 
so quick as I should have been to see his 
kindly reason—that he preferred the only 
person who knew his secret to be as far as 
possible from England for a few years. 





| PLEASURES OF THE THAMES 


SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


By W. A. MACKENZIE, 


LEASURE ? What is Pleasure ?” 

used to ask a Scottish moral 
philosopher, now, alas! gathered to his 
fathers. ‘‘ Does the banker keep it in his 
coffers? Does 
the grocer 
keep it in his 
drawers?” 
And _ so 
through an 
arm-long 
catechism, to 
be answered 
by an expo- 
sition lasting 
for a_ week. 
There shall be 
no such reply 
here — only a 
statement of 
how such and 
such folk, in 
such and 
such circum- 
stances, took 
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there be some 
amusement in 
the telling ! 
“Let it be 
granted” that 
there is none 
sO merrie as 
your Merrie Englishman— when he is 
not taking his pleasure. That he takes 
sadly—or, at least, solidly; in quantity, 
even though the quality be strained. 
He loves big crowds; he is never so 
happy as when he is pushing and jostling. 


ON THE STEAM PACKET EXCURTION, 
Composed by G. FLETORER. 
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The Crystal Palace on a Bank Holiday 
is his delight; and a- firework display, 
where falling rocket-sticks smash his hat, 
tickles him to death. A Southend or 
Margate train, 
fifteen to the 
compartment, 
is roaring fun; 
and a mélée at 
the gallery- 
door on a first 
night is, like 
Phyllis, his 
“only joy.” 
Admit that all 
these are 
gross. Admit, 
too, that the 
Scot and the 
Irishman are 
more truly 
pleasure- 
loving, since 
they are subtle 
enough to dis- 
cover hilarity 
and exuberant 
delight in a 
funeral or a 
wake. 

By way of 
proof let us 
take the 
Merrie 
Englishman 
in some particular case—say, enjoying 
himself on the Thames ; and, lest offence 
be given to the living, let us discuss 
the dead. Let us go back sixty years. 
Then, as it is not now, the Thames was 
the “playground” of jaded London. 
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(Of course, we do “ go up the river” for 
week-ends, but we do not cultivate old 
Father Thames as did our forefathers.) 
When steam-boats came in, all London 
ran to the new toys; Greenwich and 
Gravesend 
and Rosher- 
ville and 
Vauxhall 
put on new 
and 
the Nore 
evolved new 
sensations 
for the 
crowding 
thousands. 
The jingo 
spirit was 
lively, and 
the Thames 
and its 
** steam-packets ’ 
“* National.” 
Pierce Egan, a well-known writer of the 
day, in many respects the literary father of 
Dickens, and the popular author of “ Life 


glory ; 


, 


were announced to be 


in London” (wherein Corinthian Tom, 
and Jerry, and Logic made merrie in the 
fashion of the times), has recorded for us 
the pleasures of “The Pilgrims of the 


Thames in search of the ‘ National.’” 


GREENWICH FAIR. 
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And her late Majesty Queen Victoria did 
not disdain to accept the dedication 
thereof. Pierce Egan the younger, a 
clever if somewhat imitative draughtsman, 
illustrated his father’s book: with some of 
these pic- 
tures this 
little sketch 
is bright- 
ened. From 
them may 
be gathered, 
better than 
from any 
mere words, 
an idea of 
what were 
the pleas- 
ures of the 
Thames. 
rrrest, 
down the 
river. You had to start betimes in the 
morning, find your way by devious and 
malodorous streets to St. Catherine’s 
Docks, and ‘“‘once aboard the lugger” 
pass the time as best you could with 
a newspaper, until the captain had 
ensnared the last possible passenger. 
Then out upon “the briny ”—yes, indeed, 
folks did call it that then. As the packet 
moves on, majestically slow, hearken to 


THE CITY STEAM-BOAT COMPANY’S VESSELS IN 1852. 


From the “ Illustrated London News.” 
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GREENWICH PARK, 


the moralising 
ex-Lord 


of Peter Makemoney, 
Mayor, one of the Pilgrims: 
‘Travelling on a steamer, more especially 
on the Thames, where scarcely anything 
like danger is apprehended, is, in my 
humble opinion, of the most delightful 
description; for instance, refreshments 
can be had at any time, in case the breezes 


should operate on the appetite, and hunger 
require sustenance” [thou art A true Briton, 
O Peter!]; ‘‘an elegant cabin for retire- 
ment—books for those who have a taste 


for reading ; 
and where, 
frequently, 
several ladies 
may be seen 
quite wrapped 
up in excite- 
ment at the 
tale of the last 
new novel.... 
The great 
variety of 
company vou 
meet with... 
a few scien- 
tific persons 
engaged at 
chess... & 
few parties 
may be seen at drafts, cribbage, etc. 
while some of the juvenile company are 
enjoying themseives skipping about, or in 
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the shape of 
a dance.” 

If, as Make- 
money says, 
**the 
should 
ate” 


breezes 
oper- 


i’m told the 
Steward really 
can most amply 
all supply, 

Besides, he’s 
such a pleasing 
man, he’ll give 
to all that ‘s 
dry ; 

Wine, whiskey, 
brandy, 
or gin, 
bottled 
as well, 

Without, most hearts are sad within, if they the 
truth would tell. . . , 

Ham, bread and cheese, good tea and toast, or 
ought you like to eat, 

Yes, cold or hot, or boil’d or roast, his larder to ’t 
retreat ; 


rum, 
good 
stout 


Under the sun, you may depend, none can with 
his outvie, 

Then take the council of a friend, and taste his 
meat and pie. 


So sings, in Homeric strain, ‘* George 

Fletcher,” a bard who believes in com- 

bining welcome the 
5 


knowledge with 


‘*THE ENGLISH DON JUAN.” 


airiness of rhyme. (He also puffs the 
wares of Mr. Kershaw, of 17, Wilderness 
Row, Pen- Maker to King William.) 
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Fletcher's Odyssey is long, and enough 
has been quoted to show the substantiality 
of the fare provided for them that went 


THE PILGRIMS AT THE MOUTH OF 


< 


down the Thames in “ steam - packets.” 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor wrote recently of 
“this age of almost brutal over-eating 
and drinking.” We compare favourably 
with 1837. Does not the Day Mail tell 
us that the guests at the ‘‘ Steam-boat 
Pageant ” of 1901 regaled themselves with 
cut bread-and- butter and soda- water ? 
And speaking of ‘‘ pageants ” and “reviews 
of the fleet,” our Illustration (from the 


THE PILGRIMS AT 


THE THAMES. 
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Illustrated London News) showing a parade 
of boats in 1852 compels the belief that 
the main points of difference between the 
‘“‘paddlers” of 
that day and 
this lie in the 
varying 
heights of 
funnels and 
wheel-boxes. 

But we 
approach 
Greenwich. 
There is no 
landing-stage, 
so we are 
taken off by 
shore - boats, 
the descent 
into which 
affords many 
opportunities for the display of neat 
ankles and genteel timidity on the part of 
the ladies, and of chivalrous gallantry 
on the part of the gentlemen. It is 
Fair Day, ‘‘and you would not expect 
etiquette at Greenwich Fair.” No; but you 
demand, and you get, ‘‘ Rural Felicity” ! 
Up and down the hill gallopade lowly 
lovers, to whom their terrible amusement 
is “ R.F.”: this, on the authority of Egan 


A BOAT-RACE, 
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and the great Dickens himself. And 
not lowly lovers only; for does not 
the languishing Seraphina say to the 
“Duchess” : ‘* Do you think it would be 
indecorous, Mamma, if we were just to 
have a little scamper down 
the hill?” ‘‘ You must con- 
sent,” echoes Wilhelmina; 
“it will be only viewed as a 
little bit of rusticity.”. The 
charming ’Inas, however, do 
not appreciate (they say they 
don’t) the rural charms of 
kiss-in-the-ring; but the 
young gentlemen are not so 
decorous, and many are the 
” imprinted 
on ‘ vermilion lips.” 

Your gentle exercise, like 
the breezes, ‘* operates on the 
appetite.” You are sucked 
into tents and booths, with a 
few more hundreds of the “ select,” and at 
one o’clock you dine off roast beef, chicken 
and ham, Pink Champagne (ye gods! 
pink!) and madeira. Lovers of ‘“‘ Pen- 
dennis” will remember that the Major, 
his nephew, and, Harry Foker gave a 


“chaste salutes 


dinner at Greenwich to Lady Clavering 
and Miss Amory, when the old soldier 
kindly permitted the younger men to pay 


VAUXHALL GARDENS. 


the lawin’. Did they—oh! did they 
prove the Pink Peril ? 

But the high-water mark of “rural feli- 
city’ is touched in ‘‘ Muster” Richardson’s 


' 
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Show; in the quarrelling, squabbling, 
rioting, thieving, tipsy crowd; in the 
parade of almost superhuman .,actors. 
Listen to Leather Lungs: ‘I would like 


to know what we can’t do! Why, we can 


CHELSEA REACH. 


draw, as Shakspere says, ‘spirits from 
the vasty deep’! I call your attention 
only to /ook at the company—view them 
as they pass up and down the parade; 
and, independant of their manly forms 
and exquisite shapes, you will perceive 
talent strongly developed in all their 
countenances— persons of immense abili- 
ties—men of superior mind—and females 
of intellect 
and charac- 
ter!” When 
Richardson, 
with his gory 
dramas, his 
comic inter- 
ludes, and his 
fine ola 
British panto- 
mime, begins 
to pall, we 
may view the 
** Surprisingly 
Corpulent 
Female,” or, 
for a humble 
coin, pit our 


brains against those of ‘‘ The Lurnnid Pig”! 


Or, replete with ‘“‘rural felicity,” we 


again seek the “nautical” variety, and 
resume our way to Gravesend and the 
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Nore. In the cabin, surrounded by 
bibbers and smokers, we meet “‘ the 
English Don Juan,” or ‘“ Lady-Killing 
Fred,” an emaciated wreck in a brigand’s 
black cloak and a tall hat of wonderful 
brim. He is hopeful that the “‘ breezes” 
may “operate” on his wasted frame ; 
and we, truly “ national,” moralise on the 
vanity of his hopes. At the Nore, the 
band of two—the “orchestra” is the 
politer phrase—a clarinet and a flute in 
flat Tam-o’-Shanters, convey to the waves 
the superfluous information that Britannia 


their mixture there was no water!) No, 
Windsor is our limit; and we go that far 
only that we may see and hear a “ scrap” 
between the boys of Eton and the fluent 
bargee—or, haply, engage either ourselves. 

But Vauxhall claims us first. If we 
alter the costumes, the knee- breeches, 
the square-cut coats, the miraculous hats, 
the low-cut dresses of the ladies; if we 
remove the trees; if we enlarge the 
plaster-and-lath booths and add more 
fairy-lamps — it is Earl’s Court under 
another name. ‘ National”-ity persists. 


PICNICKING ON RICHMOND HILL. 


tules ‘hem. But the waves don’t mind. They 
know it isuntrue, and some of the passengers 
begin to share the same conviction. 

Up the river now. Not so far as 
Oxford—there are no pleasures, ‘‘ national 
pleasures,” there; no rural felicity.” 
Indeed, Oxford in the ’thirties is a dull 
hole, where there is hardly any rowing 
even. An occasional tub wanders down 
to Nuneham, but not until ’37 does real 
boating come in. Before then our inter- 
collegiate contests were confined to negus- 
making competitions. (There was once 
a famous fight over negus between All Souls 
and New College. New College won: in 


“e 


And as you may see from Egan’s picture, 
toujours la gourmandise. But Dickens, in 
the “‘ Sketches by Boz,” has done Vaux- 
hall for all time. 

So we take boat and make for Chelsea 
Reach, a famous corner for crowding, 
collisions, and strenuous Saxon. In our 
party (Egan’s party) is a gentleman of 
facetious turn, who informs the company 
that ‘‘’Tis said that when we reach this 
Reach, it makes us Cockneys retch!” at 
which the ladies laugh heartily, and we 
form our own opinion of pre-Victorian 
taste and humour. Our wherry collides 
with a skiff, and a heavy sailing-barge 
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bears down upon us; but the national 
“muddle - through - somehow” saves us 
from ‘a watery grave.” 

Richmond! Richmond Hili! Luncheon!! 
The day 1s 
warm, the 
view is fine, 
the veal-and- 
ham pie is a 
dream, the 
river is placid 
as a mill- 
pond, the 
empty bottles 
are a multi- 
tude. We re- 
cline on the 
“emerald 
sward,” under 
the ‘‘ umbrageous trees,” talk scandal with 
*“the fair.” or make love languid as the 
weather. Two young limbs continue the 
feast—one, not unlike the Fat Boy in 
“Pickwick,” degustates with more vigour 
than refinement, and makes us think he 
must be the original of the schoolboy who 
wrote the most laconic and soul-moving 
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reputation, surveys the offing through a 
telescope on the outlook for privateers. 
At Hampton Court we fish—no, we do 
not fish—we ply the gentle craft, we 
become dis- 
ciples of Izaak 
Walton, we 
bribe the finny 
denizens. A 
notice - board 
announces 
that “‘ No Fish 
may be Caught 
Here”; but 
our “‘national” 
apivit ise 
strong, and 
the law is 
defied. A pre- 
historic punt holds us, an enthralled and 
enthusiastic five—so enthusiastic that we 
do not perceive the guileful proprietor of 
the punt empty a tinful of live chubb—or 
is it dace or trout >—into the water for our 
catching. We land no more than three 
of these felonious fishes. But from the 


gay deceiver we purchase a supply for 


HAMPTON RACES, 


letter on record: ‘Dear Mother,— 
Puddin’.—Bos.” Some slumber in the 
shade, while one old gentleman (a retired 
Supercargo), mindful of his nautical 


home triumphs and consumption. (Of 
course, the inevitable dead cat of 
“national” humour has cheered our 
labours.) The notice-board may as well 
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have read, “No Fish Can be Caught 
Here.” 

Hampton Races? Greenwich Fair over 
again, and like the Fair a true “ pleasure 
of the Thames.” Horses run on the flat 
instead of lovers down a hill, and the 
uncertain delights are added of three 
little thimbles and a pea. 

But it is at Windsor that we have our 
greatest reward. We become inextricably 
entangled with an Eton four, manned by 
wry-faced larrikins (Etonians of 1901 are 
a better-looking set, we dare wager). The 


of those who touched the “brimming 
chalice” are not unlike that wherefrom 
they quaffed. 

Are we degenerates that we of 1901 do 
not altogether as our forefathers did? 
Are we “lean offspring of Falstaffian sires,” 
as Fladpick might have put it? Have 
we forgotten Thames, and thrust him out 
of mind? ‘True, we ‘‘ week-end,” and we 
loaf in a Canadian canoe, or drift in a 
tub about quiet reaches—a few, but how 
few, really row; but what of the robust 
pleasures men of the ’Thirties proved? We 
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Etonians splash water, challenge us to put 
up our “‘morleys,” and salute our ears with 
a flow of language that may be characterised 
as useful as well as highly ornamental. But, 
ultimately, with the aid and under the 
vituperative artillery of a truly British 
bargee, we manage to unlock and row 
away, wetter ‘and wiser sailors, but 
sadder—no, a thousand times no. Why, 
it’s all in the day’s pleasure. Young Eton 
departs, singing a snatch (from Catullus ?)— 

Overboard he vent; 

Chip, chow, cherry, chow, 

Fol-de-dol-de-da. 

Beyond Windsor we do not venture: 

the cup of happiness is o’erfull, and most 


go no more to Greenwich in our hundreds 
of thousands; Vauxhall is all warehouses 
and railway-lines and gas-works; Rosher- 
ville has just been dispersed to the four 
winds; Hampton Court, true, is still a 
haunt of the tripper—but the glory is gone 
from them all. 

And the true pleasures of the Thames— 
they are no longer for the million; the 
‘“‘nation.” Our steam-boats may be better 
painted and better captained, but they stil! 
take time to go from Temple Pier to 
Chelsea Reach, and, alas! we decline 
upon “cut bread-and-butter and _ soda- 
water.” Britannia, of a verity, rules the 
waves no more! 





THE APOLOGY OF ROBERTS. 


By PHILIP VERRILL MIGHELS. 


HE rain descending on top of the 
snow had made Roberts thoroughly 
Standing inside the mouth of his 

tunnel, he lighted a candle, and then 

gazed out on the dreary scene presented 
by the grey hills. 

“It’s an elegant Christmas,” he 
grumbled, “and nothing for a Christmas- 
tree this side of Sugar Loaf Gulch.” 
There was nothing green certainly, save 
a single scrub-brush of mountain-tea. “I 
suppose I’ve got to go,” he added; “‘ the 
kid don’t ask for much, and I reckon he’s 
lonely, poor little man.” 

He started into the mine. 


wet. 


On either 


side upright timbers supported the roof 


of the tunnel. Close to these, one after 
another, the miner held his candle, sweep- 
ing it slowly down the length of each. 
Every one was bent inward, a few were 
splitting, and ominous cracks sounded 
along the line, as the posts shouldered 
up the weight of the saturated hill above. 
Roberts understood the situation. Had 
the day not been so far advanced he would 
have gone to work at once to reinforce the 
mine against the impending calamity. As 
it was, he damned his luck and walked 
rapidly in, to secure an axe with which to 
cut a tree for his small boy’s Christmas. 
Having secured the implement, he leaned 
upon it in contemplation of the end of the 
tunnel, with its meagre vein of quartz. 

“If it wasn’t for that colour of gold,” 
he mused, ‘‘ I’d let you go to the devil.” 

The crack of the timbers further out 
made him start. He shouldered the axe, 
and retreated toward the daylight. 

A chorus of crackling and crunching 
sounds greeted his approach; he felt a 
chill go down his spine. A moment later 


a loud splitting behind him reverberated 
down the tunnel, followed by a thudding 
sound and a rush of air. His light went 
out. 

Crashing of timbers, gritting of rocks, 
and groaning of wood made a terrifying 
din. The miner ran for his life. The 
tumbling posts, the down-pounding earth, 
and the splinters of splitting wood pursued 
him. 

The tunnel’s mouth—a warping square— 
was now in sight. Axe in hand, the racing 
man tore along the thundering hall of the 
fast-filling tomb. Another leap, and he 
would clear the place! The sill of the 
door tripped and threw him on the rock- 
floor. He scrambled away on hands and 
knees. A single hunk of rock crushed at 
the heel of his foot. 

Hurt and limping, he arose, stepped 
further along, and faced about. A twisted 
scar in the hill marked the place where he 
had laboured so long. Even in the rain a 
cloud of dust was slowly floating away. 
The axe was buried. 

“Didn’t git me!” said the man, in a 
peculiar spirit of triumph. ‘“‘ But sure 
enough, you’ve gone to the devil!” He 
found himself surprised that the furrow 
above the cave was so narrow and shallow. 
It seemed utterly inadequate to the work 
he had expended in delving. ‘‘ No Christ- 
mas-tree now for the kid,” he remarked. 
‘I guess this mountain-tea will have to do 
the business.” 

He hacked off the stem of the brush 
with his knife, and, swinging it on his 
back, limped away. 

The brush, with its candles, its bits of 
ribbon which the man had cherished, and 
its odd array of “presents,” pleased the 
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seven-year-old child in Roberts’s cabin 
immensely. The little chap was more 
than commonly lonesome, having been 
inordinately fond of the mother, who had 
made him her constant companion. Since 
her death it had been her personal trinkets 
that gave him the greatest pleasure. This 
was the reason why the present on the 
tree which delighted him most was a 
gourd which his mother had employed in 
darning stockings. 

“Can I take it with me to aunty’s? 
he inquired wistfally, holding it tight in 
his hands. 


” 


“Why, of course you can, if you want ; 
but you know you ain’t coming home for 
a week, and I wouldn’t like for you to lose 
it, littke man.” 

On Christmas morning Roberts carried 
the boy as far as the caved-in mine, and 
started him off on his visit to the camp 
over the hill. 

“Don’t forget to come back to Dad on 
New Year’s Eve,” he instructed. ‘“ Start 
by four in the evening, sure. You 
better not come if it happens to snow— 
savvy?” And he kissed the little fellow 
good-bye. 


CHAPTER II. 

Late on the last day of the year a miner 
walked across the dump of Roberts’s mine 
to another tunnel, which had been locked 
up and deserted for more than a year. 
He produced a key which turned the 
rusted lock, after which he lighted a 
candle and went slowly in, recalling a 
score of incidents of days gone by, and 
so came at last to the end of the drift. 
Here he threw down his roll of blankets 
and stood inactive for some time, in 
meditation. At leigth he took up a pick 
from a stack of tools, left as if but the day 
before, and began to strike at the rock. 

Stroke after stroke he rained on the 
face of the wall, stopping now and again 
to take the candle and throw its radiance 
in and about the hole he was forming, the 
clearer to see the trend of a lead of crumb- 
ling quartz. 

For an hour he worked unceasingly. 
Presently the steel of the implement 
crashed through the shell of a softer 
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substance and all but disappeared. He 
uttered a note of surprise, and throwing 
his weight on the handle of the tool, pried 
as with a lever. 

Suddenly a chunk of porphyry bulged 
forth, the pick burst out, and a gleaming 
cascade of gold came pouring from the 
orifice. 

“Yow!” ‘cried the miner in unre- 
strainable delight, and, falling on his 
knees, he gathered up the glinting metal 
in both his roughened hands. ‘*Oh no!” 
he roared, “‘ wasn’t it worth coming back 
to claim the poor old tunnel? Wasn’t it 
worth a new location? Ain’t we fixed?” 
And clutching up his pick again, he slashed 
and tore at the pocket of precious metal 
in a frenzy. 

“Oh, say!” he went on, stopping again 
to gather up the golden store, ** won’t we 
roll’em now? Hey! who’s there!” 

He stood up and peered outward, vainly, 
in the blackness of the mine. A patter of 
feet broke the stillness. Drawing a pistol 
and feeling his way, the miner gave pursuit. 
The sounds diminished and were gone. 
He went on out and looked from the 
tunnel’s mouth. 

The darkness of night had descended. 
Clouds were massed up hugely; a keen 
blast was blowing. Here and there a 
flake of snow shot downward to the earth. 

‘« Heh, heh, heh—wow-ow-ow,” sounded 
weirdly from the brush. 

“ Coyote,” said the miner. Satisfied as 
to the nature of his visitor, he replaced 
his pistol in his belt and returned to his 
treasure. 

Creeping away from the spot where the 
coyote-howl had been sounded, a supple 
figure finally arose and glided down the 
slope. 

Roberts, in his cabin, was cooking his 
dinner when this figure knocked at his 
door. ‘Come in,” he called. 

With a grin, the man outside entered 
and closed the door. The light revealed 
an Indian face and head, on an Indian 
body; yet the fellow’s skin was nearly as 
fair as that of the white man. 

‘Hullo, Slink,” said the miner. ‘The 
kid won't come to-night, I reckon. I told 
him to wait if the snow came on——” 
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Then he grumbled. ‘ That’s nothing to 
you, though” ; and added sullenly : ‘* What 
do you want ?” 

‘“Nuthin’,” said the Indian, eyeing the 
food hungrily. 

‘You lie, half-breed,” said the other. 
“Take a bite if you want.” 

‘The creature jerked a sizzling chop from 
the skillet, tossed it about to cool, and 
soon was gulping 
it down. Then he 
licked his fingers, 
with a look of 
greed in his eyes. 

“Well,” said 
Roberts, knowing 
his man, ‘ what 
have you got to 
say?” 

“* Heap 
said the 
abruptly. 

““Gold? Where?” 

“Sturgis mine. 
Heap gold.” 

“Tnjun, you’re 
a liar. 
to doing some dirt 


gold,” 
Indian 


You’re up 


to Sturgis again, 
I’ll bet. ‘There 
ain't been a man 
in that tunnel for 
over a year—not 
since Sturgis left 
the diggin’s, cuss 
him !” 

“Sturgis, he’s 
heap_ there,” 
replied the half- 
breed. “ Slink, he’s 
heap see ’um Stur- 
gis, see’um gold.” 

“Did you, sure ? 
he ? 


He’s back then, is 
I reckon he came to locate the 
claim over. ‘To-morrow’s New Year, and 
that’s his game. I knowed he hadn’t done 
his assessment-work—any man could have 
jumped that claim to-morrow. 
he has struck gold ?” 

‘Heap gold; Slink, he sees ’um heap,” 
repeated the creature, eyeing Roberts 
narrowly. 

“Gold ! 


You said 


In that old tunnel, and 


“It’s my little kid!” cried Roberts. 
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mine had to cave! 
how! 


Damn him, any- 
!’ve got as good a right as him to 
jump her to-night and locate the whole 
works. He ain’t done assessment-work 
by two hundred dollars!” 

“Plenty gold,” remarked the savage 
insidiously. 

“Gold, gold, gold! Well, hang me, 
1’ll jump that claim to-night! He ain’t 
got no rights; he 
ain’t stayed here 
and worked like 
me; and he done 
me up before. Ill 
jump her, sure. 
Here, Injun, take 
the meat; and 
here’s a swig of 
whiskey. 
you git!” 

With the meat 
in his fingers the 
Indian glided out, 
his eyes afire with 
gleams of cunning. 
He had an old 
score against 
Sturgis himself. 

In his tunnel 
Sturgis worked 
diligently, break- 
ing out the metal 
and heaping it up 
with caressful 
hands. His candle 
burned down to a 
lump of grease 
and gave up the 
ghost. The man 
groped his way to 
the outside 
entrance, where he 
found half a dozen tallow dips. The hill 
by this time was covered with snow, which 
was coming down in a blinding swirl. 

“Nasty night,” he-muttered, looking 
forth on the bleakness of the scene, and 
was turning back when a feeble cry came 
clearly on the wind. ‘“‘ Hullo!” said he. 
““What’s up?” 

‘*Pa—pa!” came the shrill accents. 
“Oh, pa—pa, pa—pa!” 

“Well, I ain’t your papa,” said the 


Now 
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miner, putting up his collar at the back of 
his neck, “‘ but I reckon I’ve got to hunt 
you up.” 

He closed the door of the claim and 
plunged away. Utter darkness was pre- 
vented by the whiteness of the hill, yet he 
could scarcely see a good twenty feet 
ahead. He stumbled northward, and was 
thrown several times by covered roots. The 
cold cut through his clothing keenly. 

“Hullo!” he shouted; but the sound 
seemed beaten to earth. Not even an 
echo made reply. He stamped his feet 
to drive out the cold that crept insensibly 
up. 

‘*VYellow-sand Ravine,” he muttered at 
length ; “‘it must have been on the Pinto 
trail.” Hunting till he found a narrow 
suggestion of a path through the brush, he 
travelled for a time westward, up the hill. 

“Hullo!” he cried again. ‘“ Hey, 
there, hullo!” 

This time a smothered moan was _ borne 
on the wind. 


** Across the gulch,” he breathed, and 
descended to the bottom of the wrinkle in 
the mountain, and up on the further 


acclivity. Forward and back he plodded, 
calling repeatedly. At length, nearly 
ready to give the search over, he stood 
in the storm to listen. Suddenly, less than 
three feet away, a hump of snow stirred 
slightly. 

Sturgis swooped toward it instantly, 
pushed off the blanket ‘of ice, and lifted 
up a stiffening little form, cold and help- 
less. 

“By gracious!” said he, “but this is 
too bad. The tunnel’s the nearest place 
to go, and maybe I can light a fire.” 

Divesting himself of his coat, he 
wrapped it about the child, held him 
close, and strode away in the path of the 
storm. Floundering here, slipping there, 
blocked under feot, confused by the flight 
of snow, he wandered for an hour, up hiil 
and down. By sheer good fortune he 
found himself at last by the side of the 
dump of his claim. 

His hands were numb and as stiff as 
wood ; he felt that hardly a spot of warmth 
was left in his body. As he laboured up 
the side of the dump to the top, he was 
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confronted by a hunching figure—a man 
who, like himself, had just achieved the 
scaling of the pile. 

Instantly the man stopped and drew a 
pistol. It was Roberts. ‘‘ Cuss the cold!” 
he growled. His hands were so stiff he 
could not cock the revolver. He threw it 
down in the snow. ‘ Damn you, Sturgis!” 
he growled, advancing; “git away from 
here. Your claim is jumped. You haven’t 
done assessment. The mine belongs to 
me—savvy ?—unless you’re better than me 
at a fight!” 

Sturgis staggered a trifle backward, and 
placed his burden quickly in the snow. 
“You is it, Roberts?” he chattered. 
“Stand away!” He tried to draw his 
pistol, but failed. 

Crouching, the men circled about, their 
great numb fists awkwardly swinging, like 
frozen clods. Rushing heavily in, Roberts 
dealt the younger man a blow in the face, 
and they clinched like bears, to struggle 
on the rocky dump, scuffling the snow 
with their frozen boots. 

They broke away and circled again, 
Sturgis silent, Roberts savagely growling : 
“Damn you, I’ll learn you now! Mary 
would have made a good mother to my 
kid, if it hadn’t been for you. She liked 
me first.” 

** You lie,” answered Sturgis. 

Roberts’s hands were not so stiff as those 
of his foe; he pawed in the snowa second 
for the buried revolver. Sturgis leaped to 
strike with his leaden fist. Weakened and 
chilled, however, his muscles all but refused 
to act. Roberts met him, grasped at his 
throat, and pulled out the pistol dangling 
from the other’s belt. 

‘Look out for that!” breathed Sturgis, 
as they surged about, and lurching Roberts 
backward, he made him avoid trampling 
on the child. 

This action gave Roberts an opening. 
Down came the butt of the pistol, and 
without a sound the miner sank in the snow. 

“I told you—I ’d do you—up, if ever— 
you came to— Alder Creek,” panted 
Roberts, ‘‘ and there—you are.” Pocket- 
ing the pistol, he moved toward the 
tunnel, and stumbled over a small heap 
in the snow. 
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Crouching near, stealthily advancing, was Slink, the half-breed. 
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“Huh,” said he. ‘“ Blankets, hey? I 
reckon I can use them myself.” He raised 
the bundle. It stirred; the coat fell away 
from the white little face, while a tiny 
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“terrible cold,” and he held the child 
wildly and fondly to his breast. ‘‘ Sturgis!” 
he cried abruptly, ‘“‘ he fetched you !— 
fetched my boy—and where was I? He 
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“I didn’t—know you had—saved the little—kid.”’ 


hand dropped limply down, clutching a 
smooth, round gourd. 

“Lord! It’s little kid!” cried 
Roberts. ‘* Hey, little boy—it ’s Dad. 
God, you’re cold!” he added crooningly, 


my 


done it, 
cold!” 


sure—my Lord, but you’re 
He stumbled toward the mine. 
done it,” he went on moaning. 


and apologise—I will. 


“He 
“T’ll go 
I’ll go and fetch 
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him in. I didn’t know—I couldn’t have 
knowed.” 

Hastening forth, after placing the child 
on the warmer floor of the tunnel, he 
shambled forward. Out on the dump the 
figure of Sturgis was weakly attempting to 
rise. Crouching near, stealthily advancing, 
a knife held ready for a deadly stab, was 
Slink, the half-breed, nearing the wounded 
miner for a stroke. 

“Hey!” roared Roberts. Jumping 
ahead like a maddened bull, he threw 
himself on the savage. The knife was 
batted endways, but the Indian tripped 
up the white man’s feet, and together 
they rolled over the snow-plated rocks, 
locked in a deadly embrace. 

The savage it was now whose bony 
fingers searched about the miner’s belt and 
whipped out the pistol. He rose on one 
knee and swung the weapon backward. 
Roberts, hot with rage, butted him a 
thumping blow with his head, bowling 
him partially over. The blow of the 
revolver, however, fell, tearing open the 
miner’s cheek and knocking in two of his 
teeth. 

The two struggled to their feet to 
wrestle and fight for the weapon. The 
Indian, writhing like a snake, eluded the 
grasp of his foe, bent the miner backward 
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with a thrust-out hand, and struck again 
with the heavy revolver. 

Roberts instantly dropped to a knee, 
and clutching the leg of the treacherous 
Slink, jerked it outward with a vengeful 
haul. 

The half-breed’s blow failing to land, 
and swinging him about, helped to fetch 
him down. He struck on the back of his 
head in the rocks. Then with a tre- 
mendous effort the miner lifted both of 
the mocassined feet, pushed them violently 
over the prostrate body, bending it double, 
in a piled-up bunch, and jumped all his 
weight on the human arch. The neck 
below gave forth a smothered snap, and 
the corpse, with a shiver, slowly straight- 
ened out. 

Bleeding and panting, the miner stood 
for a moment, prepared for further struggle. 
Then he made his way to Sturgis, who was 
sitting in the snow, weakly. 

“Sturgis,” blurted Roberts, “I apolo- 
gise—I do. I didn’t—know you had— 
saved the little—kid. I’d like—to shake 
your—paw and apologise—which I never 
done—to any man before. Here, I'll 
help. The 


You ’ve—got to git inside. 
claim is yours all—right enough. I 
reckon you’ve—done your whole assess- 
ment.” 
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By WILFRED MARK WEBB, 





ULL many glorious pages of our 
history are brought to mind by the 
loan collection now to be seen at Earl’s 
Court Military Exhibition. Indeed, it 
would be hard to find any important cam- 
paign in which this country has played a 
part during the last few hundred years 
which is not represented by some more or 
less interesting souvenirs. 

An idea of the extent of the series may 
be gained from the fact that some three 
hundred private individuals and institutions 
have contributed more than twenty times 
as many objects. There are over seven 
hundred pictures as well, with which we 
are not specially concerned here, though 
it is pleasant to think of the public spirit 
of the owners who are content to leave 
“their walls bare for two-thirds of the year 


A CANNON 
Belonging to his 


in order that others may gain some enjoy- 
ment from their treasures. 

Happily, few recent wars have been 
conducted in our islands, so that it is 
chiefly with relics of ‘excursions and 
alarums without” that we shall have to 
deal. Artillery, as may well be imagined, 
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forms a very important part of the display, 
and our first Illustration shows a remark- 
able Chinese cannon in the form of a 
dragon lent by his Majesty the King, 
and to be seen in the Central Hall of 
the Exhibition. Among the modern guns 
that occupy the Ducal Hall, but of plain 
and simple appearance, are those which 
we have chosen for our next picture. 

They are lent by Field-Marshal Lord 
Roberts, and consist of the two field-guns 
of the E Battery of the Royal Horse 
Artillery recaptured by him at Kandahar 
in 1880. The weapons had previously 
been lost by the British at Maiwand, to 
the Sirdar Ayub Khan’s army in the same 
year. 

Not far off is another cannon that has 
seen a somewhat eventful life, having been 


Pe a See a 


OF A DRAGON, 


Majesty the King. 


presented to the Emperor of China by 
George IV., and taken away again from 
Peking when that city surrendered in 1860. 
In the Loan Section proper there are 
many curiosities in the way of mortars 
and cannon. One of iron from Benin 
resembles a gaspipe, and a_ British 
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example dating from the time of Queen 
Elizabeth is only a little more graceful 
in shape. A very old specimen was found 
in the river Suir at Waterford last year. 
Oddly enough, it is a breechloader, and on 
that account particularly remarkable. 

Then there is a brass gun from King 
Theebaw’s Palace at Mandalay, a flintlock 
swivel boat-gun from Benin, a cannon 


a. ; a_i 
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most immediate interest. Others presented 
to the Duke of Marlborough, Sir James 
Outram, and the Duke of Cambridge are 
fine pieces of workmanship; as is also, 
by-the-bye, the famous Outram shield, 
given to the second-named officer by 
his friends in Bombay. 

Heavy Benin execution-swords accom- 
pany the bronzes and carved tusks which 


THE GUNS LOST AT MAIWAND AND RECAPTURED BY LORD ROBERTS AT KANDAHAR, 
Lent by Field-Marshal Earl Roterts, V.C., K.G. 


mounted upon a saddle, and a triple one 
taken at Ramillies. Our Illustration on 
page 422 shows perhaps the most curious of 
all, which is a leather cannon. The leaden 
shot seen on the top was drawn from one 
of the three bores, of which the openings 
are plainly visible in the picture. 

Of small arms there is, of course, a great 
variety, and in the collection might be 
mentioned some peculiar matchlocks ; one 
of Sikh manufacture having a barrel some 
eight feet in length. Most of us would 
say that a revolver is quite a modern insti- 
tution, but here at the Exhibition, reposing 
in a case, is a four-chambered example 
provided with a flint Jock, and dating from 
the year 1718, or possibly 17:9. This 
interesting weapon is shown on page 422. 

The presentation swords make a pleasing 
display, and in several cases are embellished 
with diamonds to the extent of a small 
fortune. The blade subscribed for by the 
inhabitants of Dunedin, New Zealand, and 
cent home for General Baden- Powell, is of 


represent the celebrated spoils of that 
city. Viscount Powerscourt has also lent 
a gigantic two-handed sword with a 
“‘flame blade,” which he bought at Lord 
Londesborough’s famous sale. Its pro- 
portions may well be judged from the fact 
that the private of the Coldstream Guards 
who is seen holding it in the Illustration 
is 6ft. 1in. in height. The weapon is 
of Swiss origin, dating from the time 
of our Queen Elizabeth, and bears the 
armourer’ss mark. We are left, however, 
to surmise whether the huge sword was 
made merely for show or for some Hercules 
of the time. 

There are plenty of other antique arms, 
among them pikes, battle-axes, maces, of 
which the Victoria and Albert Museum 
has sent some choice examples. Armour 
is also represented by a few beautiful 
pieces. One demi-suit, engraved and fluted, 
must be seen to be appreciated; it is of 
German make, and dated 1530. The fact 
that it is insured for £2000 points to its 
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value. Mr. Edward Ledger, who has lent 
it, possesses, according to report, the 
finest collection of armour in the world, 
even if the series in museums be taken into 
consideration. 

In passing, the fine array of halberds 
borne at the funeral of the Great Duke of 
Wellington, and lent by the present holder 
of the title, might also be alluded to. 

It is to be taken for granted that the 
spoils of war will fre- 
quently show themselves. 
General Baden - Powell 
contributes the bronze 
execution-bowl from 
Bantama, into which 
thousands of human 
sacrificial heads have 
been cut off in the pre- 
sence of the successive 
Kings of Ashanti. The 
same exhibitor also shows 

A LeaTHER CANNON, the King’s war- drum, 
7 pay which is more gruesome, 
oa ae appearance goes, 
bearing as it does the jawbones of men. 

Even this is surpassed by another war- 
drum of larger proportions from the Gold 
Coast, to which a number of the skulls 
themselves are still attached, as will be 
seen in the Illustration. 


Further loot is to be seen in the ram’s 
° pe A SWISS TWO-HANDED SWORD MORE THAN 
head of solid gold taken from the King’s = J sal ; 
c © SEVEN FEET LONG. 
Purchased by Viscount Powerscourt at Lord 
Londesboraugh’s sale. 


Palace at Coomassie in 1874, and in 








A FLINTLOCK REVOLVER AND A PAIR OF CLIMBING-IRONS USED BY THE RUSSIANS 
WHEN REPAIRING THE REDAN. 
Belonging to Mr. G. H. Hockley and the Royal United Service Institution respectively. 
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the magnificent silver cross obtained on 
the storming at Magdala six years pre- 
viously. 

A very interesting subject in itself is the 
history of military uniforms. At the Exhi- 
bition much may be gleaned about these 
from actual garments, shakoes, busbies, 
and so on. Other details are afforded 
by numerous models and, incidentally, by 
the pictures. Some of the latter, indeed, 
are exhibited merely to show costume, 
as are the finely executed water-colour 
sketches lent by his Majesty Emperor 
Willian II., showing German military 
types from 1680 to the present day. 

Personal associations have led to the 
preservation of several uniforms. For 
instance, the cloak that the Duke of 
Wellington wore at Waterloo is shown on 
page 424, with his cocked hat, his acad- 
emical ‘‘trencher,” and his umbrella. In 
the same case also is a hoof of his charger 
Copenhagen, and a piece of silk found 
upon the dead body of an officer at 
Waterloo. This fragment, it is supposed, 


was torn from the dress of a lady at the 
ball on June 15, 


celebrated 1815, at 
Brussels, and worn as a love-token. 


A BRONZE BOWL USED FOR MANY YEARS IN ASHANTI 
TO HOLD THE HEADS OF HUMAN SACRIFICES. 


Exhibited by Major-General Baden-Powell. 
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A WAR-DRUM FROM THE GOLD COAST. 


Brought home by Mr. Martineau Hazlings. 


We represent also Napoleon’s razor and 
shaving-brush, as well as his silver drink- 
ing-cup and his desk, taken at Waterloo. 
The desk contains a_ patent 
portable letter-copying appar- 
atus, made by Middleton, of 
the Strand. In the Ducal Hall 
is the, Emperor’s travelling- 
oven, secured upon the same 
occasion, which is seen in the 
next Illustration. 

Returning for a moment to 
uniforms, we might mention the 
scarlet coat which the Duke of 
Cambridge wore in the Crimea. 
There is also the helmet worn 
by General Scarlett, who com- 
manded the Heavy Brigade. 
It may be remembered that 
this officer did not don his 
full- dress uniform on _ that 
historical occasion, and that 
while his A.D.C. received 
seventeen wounds, he himself 
escaped with a sabre-cut on 
the helmet which we are con- 
sidering. The silver tissue suit 
of a Knight of the Garter 
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There are engraved portraits 
of more than one woman who 
served her time as a soldier. 
The career of Dr. James Barry, 
Inspector of Military Hospitals, 
is perhaps the most interesting. 
Colonel E. Rogers, who lent the 
pictures of this celebrity, has 
given an account of her life in 
his book called ‘‘The Modern 
Sphinx.” It was this officer who, 
when a subaltern, had to share 
the disguised lady’s state-room 
during a voyage from St. 
Thomas to Barbadoes, great to 
the latter’s disgust. She, how- 
ever, made the young officer go 
to bed first in the top berth, 
where her terrier kept him 


A RAM’S HEAD OF PURE 
GOLD FROM COOMASSIE. 


One of the trophies of the 
Royal Artillery Mess at 
Woolwich. 
and a Herald’s em- 
broidered tabard are 
well worth looking 
at. Another relic 
that may be _ con- 
sidered here is a 
jack-boot worn at 
Naseby. Major V. A. 
Farquharson has sent 
a fine series of spurs, 
and Major - General 
the Hon. H. F. Eaton 
his splendid collec- 
tion of medals, which 
number many hun- 
dreds, if they do not 
run into thousands. 
These and the inter- 
esting badges, orders, 
and insignia might 
well claim an article 
all to themselves. We 
will content ourselves 
with mentioning one 
Peninsular medal in 
another collection 
carrying the very ex- 
ceptional number of 

twenty-seven bars 


WELLINGTON RELICS, INCLUDING THE CLOAK WORN BY THE DUKE AT 
WATERLOO, 


Lent by Wellington College, with the exception of the umbrella, which was 
recetved from Miss M. Collins. 
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NAPOLEON’S DESK, RAZOR, SHAVING-BRUSH, AND SILVER CUP. 
The last comes from Lord Abtnger’s collection, the rest from that of the Royal United Service Institution. 
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THE TRAVELLING-OVEN USED BY NAPOLEON, 


From the collection at Woolwich. 
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until he was ordered out of the room huge leather black-jacks from Chelsea 
in the morning while the doctor dressed. Hospital form a striking series. We 
illustrate these, as well as a knife of the 
French guillotine. In the same picture 
with the flintlock revolver will be seen a 
pair of climbing-irons used by the Russians 
when repairing the Redan. 

Relics of the South African War are 
numerous, but do not unduly preponderate. 
An interesting scheme has been carried 
out of exhibiting together the specimens 
collected by many newspaper. war-corre- 
spondents. Among these is the baby’s 
shoe found upon the body of a dead Boer, 
and which remains a pathetic memento of 
parental love. The Friend, brought out by 
the correspondents, and afterwards edited by 
Rudyard Kipling, also appears. We repro- 
duce a copy of the menu of a dinner given 
to Lord Roberts, Sir Alfred Miiner, and 
Rudyard Kipling to celebrate the advance 
from the Modder to Bloemfontein. The 
signatures upon it speak for themselves, 
and the verses which Kipling has added 
are interesting— 

Tell the smiling Afric morn, 
Let the stony kopje know 
L-nd-n of the Zimes was born 
One-and-thirty years ago. 
Whisper greetings soft and low, 
Pour the whisky, deal the bun; 


Only Bell and Buckle know 
All the evil he has done. 


A BOOT WORN AT THE BATTLE OF NASEBY. 
The property of Sir Keith Fraser. 


Many interesting military musical instru- Percival Landon, the war-correspondent of 
ments have been got together, including the Zmes, it might be mentioned, is the 
the old-fashioned “serpents.” The four owner of the particular menu in question. 








FOUR LEATHER BLACK-JACKS. 


From Chelsea Hospital, where they were ‘ormerly tn 
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Of interest also is a Boer Cape-cart, used 
as an ambulance, and captured full of 
wounded at Senekal 
by Colonel Westcott, 
of the R.A.M.C. 

Field - Marshals’ 
batons are not very 
often seen, yet there 
are no less than three 
at Earl’s Court now; 
two are lent by the 
Duke of Cambridge : 
they belonged re- 
spectively to William 
Frederick Duke of 
Gloucester, to Adol- 
phus Frederick Duke 
of Cambridge, and to Lord Strathnairn. 
The last is the property of Admiral G. H. 
Douglas. They are covered with crimson 
velvet, while the ornamentations are of 
gold. 

Nothing can have a greater interest 
for us than “colours.” There are some 


A Basy’s SHoe Founp 
on A Stain Boer. 
Contributed by 
Mr. P. S. Bullen, 
War-Correspondent, 


THE HEAVY BLADE OF THE GUILLOTINE. 
A relic from the Royal United Service Institution. 


fine old flags of Irish Volunteers, and 
some belonging to the Horse Guards. 
Boer flags are to be seen, and although 
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the Chinese War is not well represented, 
a Boxer flag has been sent for exhibition. 

We cannot help saying something about 
our last Illustrations which represents the 
Crimean ‘‘ Queen’s Colour” of the Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers. This was given to the 


THREE FIELD-MARSHALS’ BATONS. 


From the collection of H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge 
and Admiral G. H. Douglas. 


regiment at Winchester in 1849 by Prince 
Albert, and replaced by his Majesty the 
King, when Prince of Wales, at Portsmouth 
in 1880, and to him, therefore, it now 


belongs. Lieutenant Anstruther, who 
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carried the 
colouratAlma, 
was killed; 
and the silk of 
the flag was 
clogged into 
folds with his 
blood. Major- 
General Luke 
O’Connor, 
then a ser- 
geant, seized 
the flag and 
held it aloft, 
sheltering 
himself wisely 
behind a wall. 
The men were 
spurred on by 
the sight of it, and the mark it made for the 
enemy was evidenced afterwards, for it had 
no less than thirty-two bullet-holes in it. 
Only the embroidery, practically 
speaking, is now left, the silk having 
been injured quite as much, probably, 
by the sword-bayonets of the soldiers 


‘- 
dor Wid& 


nena 


(ufite! oak 


sop SMA e 2 


A MENU WITH THE 


SOME VERSES BY 


BRITISH 


SIGNATURES 
LORD MILNER, JULIAN RALPH, 


The names were collected by Mr. Percival Landon, of the “ Times.” 


WARS. 


behind as by 
the enemy in 
front. Some 
adjutants used 
to have little 
pieces of new 
silk let in 
from time to 
time so that 
their colours 
were always 
whole. 

It only re- 
mains now for 
us to thank 
Colonel 
George 
FitzGeorge, 
the honorary 
secretary of the Exhibition; Mr. Harold 
T. Hartley, the director, who is responsible 
for the getting together of so many fine 
objects; and Mr. George Harkwright, 
the curator of the section, for courteously 
making it possible for this article to be 
written and illustrated. 


he Nehd 6 hee th Rey 
Ae MSL ke ps hte, 


Tbe Pinner — 
of the 2866 of (Mraref 
1900 


At Bloemfontein. 


OF LORD’ ROBERTS, 
AND RUDYARD KIPLING, WITH 
THE LAST-NAMED. 


THE CRIMEAN ‘‘ QUEEN’S COLOUR”? OF THE 2np ROYAL WELSH FUSILIERS. 
The property of his Mayesty King Edward VII. 








THE ACE OF SPADES. 


By N. P. MURPHY. 


S Barney Hegarty was turning over 
the leaves of his prayer-book, out 
flew what he took to be a pious picture. 
A good many of the congregation were as 
interested as Barney in its progress through 
the air. When it finally settled at Kitty 
Hannahan’s feet, and stared up brazenly 
at a hundred peering eyes, there was a 
variety of feelings set in motion in the 
chapel of Ballybeg. Kitty felt inclined 
to cry, and Barney—to swear. The pious 
old ladies threw up their eyes in horror. 
The boys nudged each other and tittered. 

“Bad cess for ivir to ye for an ace of 
spades,” said Barney to himself. ‘‘ That 
comes from puttin’ the deck in the same 
pocket with the prayer-book. It’s what 
it slipped in atween the pages, an’ now 
shure I’m disgraced before the whole 
parish, an’ if Father Fagan gets hould av 
it, me charakther’s gone for ivir, an’ I 
might as well imigrate at once.” He 
gazed blankly at the card. ‘‘ Bad luck to 
yer ugly mug! It’s many a time I longed 
for ye whin I had th’ king an’ queen an’ 
two others, an’ thin couldn’t go nap 
bekase ye hid yersel’ away somewhere 
else, ye conthrary ruffin. It’s always 
that ye do be doin’ what ye aren’t wanted 
todo. Look at the place ye’re throwin’ 
up yer black face now, makin’ a holy show 
av me before the people. I’ll niver go 
nap on spades agin. Och melia! here 
comes Father Fagan wid the box. Arrah, 
what shall I do at all ?” 

Barney saw Kitty Hannahan’s muff drop 
down upon the card. This gave him some 
relief, and he felt like hugging Kitty. It 
is not to be presumed that Kitty would 
have tolerated such a liberty in public, 
though, being engaged to Barney, she 


was probably, in private, not entirely 
averse to it. 

Up marched Father Fagan rattling the 
money-box, and receiving the offerings of 
the worshippers. As he approached the 
hidden card, Barney held his _ breath 
in suspense. Unfortunately, the priest 
stumbled over Kitty’s muff, and looking 
round, perceived with astonishment the 
ace of spades. He picked it up and 
gazed sternly at the surrounding pews 
for any indications of guilt that might 
betray the owner of the card. But every- 
body was looking fixedly towards the altar. 
Father Fagan’s eyes rested for some time 
on the blushing face of Kitty. Then he 
moved on. Barney was so agitated by 
this distracting occurrence that he puta 
two-shilling piece into the box instead of 
a penny. 

When Father Fagan had deposited the 
offertory-box inside the rails, he mounted 
the pulpit. After reading the notices, he 
held up the card. 

“‘There’s the sort of thing,” he said 
sternly, ‘that I find in the nave. What 
does that mean? It means that some 
sinner in the congregation is going to 
desecrate the Sabbath by playing cards, 
spending his time in that nefarious way, 
instead of reading holy books.” 

‘“‘ Bedad, I do often find it plisinter,” 
thought Barney, in conjunction with fully 
three-quarters of the congregation. 

“Well, now,” continued Father Fagan, 
“T have no time this morning to enlarge 
on the enormity of such an offence as this. 
But next Sunday I shall make the ace of 
spades the subject of my discourse,” he 
cried, flourishing the derelict card. ‘‘ By 
that time I shall have found out who the 
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culprit is that carries packs of cards into 
the chapel with him to Mass.” 

“Och melia,” thought Barney, ‘ begor, 
I must imigrate before next Sundah.” 

“And mind ye all,” continued the priest, 
“‘I won’t keep his or her name back, I 
don’t care who it is.” 

A new thought struck Barney, and 
startled him. 

“‘Begor,” he said to himself, ‘he has 
a suspicion it’s Kitty — Kitty. Och, 
murther! that’s terrible altogether.” 

When the Mass was over, Barney found 
himself walking beside Kitty down the 
street. 

*“You’re a nice boy,” she said, looking 
up at him, a suspicion of a twinkle in her 
eye. “I hopeye’ll benefit be the scoldin’ 
Father Fagan gave ye.” 

“* Begor, I’m thinkin’ it wasn’t me at all 
he was referrin’ to,” said Barney mourn- 
fully. 

‘** An’ who, thin ?” asked Kitty. 

“Why yersel’, no less.” 

“Me,” gasped Kitty, in astonishment. 

‘Aye indeed. It was rael good av ye 
to throw yer muff on that divil av an ace, 
alanna,” said Barney, looking at Kitty 
tenderly, “but I’m afeard that’s what 
made his Rivirence think it was you. He 
fancied ye wor thryin’ to hide it on yer 
own account.” 

Kitty burst 
laughter. 

““So ye think he suspects me av usin’ 
the ace av spades as a mark for me prayer- 
book ?” 

Barney’s face wore a lugubrious expres- 
sion. 

‘“*Egad, it’s no laughin’ matther, alanna. 
He’ll get to know who it was be next 
Sundah, an’ thin I’ll have to lave the 
parish wid the shame av havin’ me name 
read from the althar.” 

** Arrah, he was*only jokin’ whin he said 
that.” 

“IT dunno. He is a nice man enough, 
an’ I’m tould that he has no little gra for 
the cards himsel’, but whin a thing is 
poked before his very eyes as that thievin’ 
ace av spades was this mornin’, shure he 
can’t look it over!” 


** Well, go to him an’ thry an’ coax him. 


, 


into a merry peal of 
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Musha, I don’t think he’ll be too hard or 
ye at all.” 


‘TI must see him this mornin’ about @ 


‘little affair that yer purty self has somethin” 


, 


to do wid——’ 

“‘Hush!” said Kitty, lowering her head 
and blushing in much confusion. 

“IT shan’t hush: I want to be talkin’ an” 
thinkin’ av it. Shure, doesn’t it dhrive 
from me mind the ugly phiz av that thievin” 
ace av spades ?” 

“I think ye’ll find his Rivirence will 
forgit all about that be next Sunday.” 

““T must thry an’ bring him round 
somehow. As I walk down the town 
towards the house, I’ll be thinkin’ out a 
schame. Begor, I’d just like to corner 
his Rivirence for his severity this mornin’.” 

“Don’t be talkin’, Barney,” said Kitty, 
throwing the egis of her protection before 
the priest. ‘‘ Shure, he had to say some- 
thin’, an’ he afther pickin’ the card up av 
the flure av the chapel.” 

‘“‘Nivir fear, Kitty, I shan’t be too hard 
on him. Good-bye, alanna!” 

“ Arrah!” cried Kitty, wriggling from 
Barney’s grasp. ‘Have manners, an’ 
don’t be thryin’ to kiss me before the 
whole town.” 

When Barney turned his head towards 
the priest’s house, he directed his 
mind towards some scheme which might 
relieve him from the responsibility of 
the vagaries of the ace of spades that 
morning, intending as a last resource 
to throw himself upon the generosity of 
Father Fagan. When he walked into 
the sitting-room he discovered Michael 
Laverty, one of the boys with whom he 
was intending to play a game of “ spoiled 
five” that afternoon. 

“‘ Hello, Michael,” said Barney, ‘ what 
are ye doin’ here ?” 

‘“‘ Just payin’ me Easther dues. I sup- 
pose ye’re here to own to the ace-av- 
spades business,” said Michael, laughing. 
‘‘ Begor, it was a rael good thing to see it 
fluttherin’ in the air so innocint-like, an’ 
thin to lay out flat on the pavemint an’ fling 
its ugly gob up at ivirybody in the chapel.” 

“Shure enough, it was very bad 
behayviour; but d’ ye think his Rivirence ’l! 
take any notice av it?” 
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When the Mass was over Barney found himself walking beside Kitty. 
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“ Begor, I dunno. Whin he gits a 
thing,like that into his head, he’s very 
obstinate over it. An’ just look on the 
table. Isn’t that the very blackguard itself 
lyin’ there as impident as ivir ?” 

Barney leaned over, and saw the un- 
speakable scoundrel attached to a piece 
of paper. 

**Musha, what’s this he has written 
ondherneath ? Lord help us, listen to this, 
Michael, ‘ My text for next Sunday.’ I’ll 
hould ye it’s what he’ll have this fixed to 
the chapel-gates for all to see. Och, I’m 
a disgraced man.” 

“Ye must thry to counther him some 
way.” 

Barney was in the act of scratching his 
head to evoke an idea, when Father Fagan 
entered the room. 

“Well, boys,” he cried 
“what can I do for you?” 

“I have me Easther dues to pay, yer 
Rivirence.” 

“Very good, Michael, very good. And 
I think I can guess your business, Barney. 
Don’t blush man; sure, it’s no secret, and 
Kitty is a grand girl. I think she ought 
to be satisfied with the man she’s got. At 
all events, ye’ll make a better husband 
than the ruffian who uses the ace of spades 
as a mark for his prayer-book,” pointing 
to the card attached to the paper. “Sure, 
I have no objection to a game of cards, 
but I’d have the line drawn at bringing 
them into the chapel. At any rate, I’ll 
make an example next Sunday of the 
fellow that owns that.” 

The two visitors did not reply. 

“It’s easy to see that neither of ye 
agree with me,” said the priest, smiling, 
“and if all was told, the pair of ye will 
be seen at the back of some ditch later on 
leathering away at the cards for bare life. 
Well, well! But talking about cards, an 
English friend Was teaching me a real 
good game called solo-whist the other 
day.” The priest got up and looked in a 
drawer. ‘Bless me, where are those cards. 
If I had a pack here I’d show ye. Where’s 
that pack gone to, I wonder? Have 
either of you a deck about ye ?” 

Barney, on the spur of the moment, 
thrust his hand into his pocket. He 


cheerfully, 
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realised the indiscretion of the act when 
it was too late to withdraw. The priest 
laughed as he took the pack from Barney. 

‘“Ye’re nearly as bad as the scoundrel 
who owned that card there,” he said; 
“but I’ll presume ye found them by 
accident in your pocket. Well, now, let 
me see—aye, this is it. Ye deal out the 
whole pack, as in whist, and then ye see 
what ye can call,asin nap. It’sa mixture 
of nap and whist, and a very skilful game 
it is.” 

The priest went on with his exposition 
of the novel game. His audience grew 
rather bored. 

“Arrah! let’s have a few rounds at 
nap, yer Rivirence,” said Barney, at 
length. 

The priest 
Barney. 

‘“* How dare you tempt your clergy,” he 
said, smiling. : 

‘* Just a few rounds, yer Rivirence.” 

‘“‘ Ah, don’t be tempting me ; there now, 
don’t,” appealingly. 

“Only a couple av rounds—just a 
couple.” 

‘Well, well,” said the priest, yielding ; 
“a couple aren’t many, but no more than 
a couple, mind ye.” 

* Shall we lave it at ha’penny, Father ?” 
asked Barney. 

‘“‘Egad, I don’t know. This is terrible 
work, gambling on Sunday afternoon.” 

“When we ought to be at the holy 
books,” said Barney mischievously. 

‘* Aye, indeed, when we ought to be at 
the holy books,” echoed Father Fagan, 
dealing round a hand. . 


looked reproachfully at 


The cards were taken up and surveyed. 
A look of perplexity came into the priest’s 


face. He tipped his skull-cap on one 
side and scratched his head. 

“«Egad, I don’t know what to do. I’ve 
a good mind to go nap. Oh, if I only 
knew where one card was! But there, 
I shan’t risk it. I’ll go three only.” 

He won the game. 

“*Look at these cards, boys,” he cried, 
** King, queen, and ten of spades. I won- 
der where the thieving ace is. That was 
the only thing that I wanted to give me 4 
certain nap. 
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Barney cast a furtive eye on the “ text 
for next Sunday.” 

The two rounds agreed upon were com- 
pleted. The priest, however, had for- 
gotten the understanding, and as neither 
Barney nor Michael thought fit to reinind 
him, the game went on. On two succes- 
sive occasions the ace of spades was the 
only card required to secure the priest a 
nap, and 


successful he made frequent 
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“It was an unfortunate game for me,” 
said the priest. ‘‘ Only for that thieving ace 
of spades the laugh would be on the other 
side, |1’m thinking. I don’t think it was 
out once. Did either of ye see it at all?” 

‘I was lookin’ at it the whole time,” 
said Barney, quietly gathering up the pack. 


sé ” 


You were, and where, Barney Hegarty ? 
“There on the table, yer Rivirence,” 
pointing to the offender of the morning. 


The game went on. 


emphatic comments:on its absence from 
the game. After a time he rose. 

“T think we’ll give up, boys. I’ve 
had enough of it, and ye have eight 
shillings of mine going away with. ye. 
But for goodness’ sake, don’t breathe a 
word of this outside; sure ye 
If the fellow who sent that card fluttering 
through the chapel this morning got wind 
of this I’d never hear the end of it. So 
yell both promise to say nothing outside 
about this game.” 

“Sartinly, yer Rivirence.” 


won't. 


No. 215. August raor 


The looked astounded for a 
moment. His gaze wandered from Barney 
to the card and back again. Then a merry 
smile broke across his countenance. 

‘So you were the villain that played 
ducks and drakes with the service this 
morning!” 

i 


priest 


very sorry, Rivirence, an’ 
don’t ye think ye’d betther say no more 
about it ?” 
The priest looked at Barney roguishly. 
‘‘ Agreed, Barney: egad, ye went nap 
that time and got it.” 


yer 


PF. F 





TWO THOUSAND YEARS BEHIND THE TIMES. 


AN ENGLISH TOWN THAT JS 


STILL RULED 


BY AN OLIGARCHY. 


By GEORGE A, WADE. 


Photographs by Hargreaves. 


\ X JHEN one reads to-day about the 
/ ways in which the ancient 


oligarchies ruled the people of Athens 
and Sparta, one stands filled with amaze- 
ment that 
even then. 


such methods were possible 
That thousands of inhabitants 
should have been content to let a selected 
few persons be their masters, do just as 
they wished in every way, keep all offices 


DALTON-IN-FURNESS : 


and governing powers, all influence and 
rule among their own nominees, seems 
indeed strange to us to-day, with our 
modern ‘ideas of liberty, equality, and— 
may we say ?—fraternity. 
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But what are we to think or say when 
we find that there is still existing in this 
England of ours a certain spot whose 
inhabitants are yet so far behind the rest 
of Britons that they are virtually ruled by 
an oligarchy, that they have to submit to 
this regulation or that, to this arrange- 
ment or that, whether they want it or not, 
dislike it or not, simply because four-and- 


THE CHIEF STREET. 


twenty men have said it is to be, and 
that settles the question? Which four- 
and-twenty also are not elected by popular 
vote, as in almost every other British town, 
but are self-elected, so to speak, filling up 
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vacancies, as they occur in this oligarchy, 
by their own nominees only. 

The name of this extraordinary town- 
ship is Dalton-in-Furness. Now, Furness 
is one of the most delightful regions in 


England, bordering on the beautiful Lake 


PHE FOUR-AND-TWENTY COUNCILLORS FORMING 
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hardly know which members of the com- 
munity compose it, so secret is its work 
and so curious are its ways ! 


There is no Easter vestry meeting at 
Dalton. On Easter Monday the ‘‘ Twenty- 
Four” always meet, whatever other days 


rHE DALTON OLIGARCHY. 


Oue member was absent when this photograph was taken. 


District, and Dalton itself is a charming 
country town such as one loves to live and 
dream in. The visitor sees only its out- 
ward pretty scenery; he seldom inquires 
into its municipal or ecclesiastical affairs. 
Yet if he did so, the inquiry would well 
repay his curiosity. 

| know of no other self-elected body in 
this kingdom that even nearly approaches 
the * Four-and-Twenty ” 
character and 
this 


of Dalton in its 
functions. ‘The origin of 
the mists of 
antiquity ; at any rate, there is no account 


of its first institution. 


council seems lost in 
It came especially 
into prominence about the second decade 
of the eighteenth century. It manages 
all the parochial affairs, all the Church 
and local matters of Dalton-in-Furness. 


From time immemorial 


the public has 
never had the slightest power or control 
of it; indeed, very often the inhabitants 


of meeting they may have during the year, 
and they transact all the parochial business 
when they do meet. The Vicar is known 
to be the “ President” of this extraordinary 
assembly, and that is about all that really 
is known of its doings, beyond what the 
assembly cares to make public through 
the Press. It elects the churchwardens 
for the ensuing year, also the sidesmen. 
It determines about the various parochial 
matters that are under consideration, and 
it settles the questions of several charities, 
doles, and such-like things that pertain to 
Dalton. 

If we leave out the Vicar of the parish, 
the other twenty-three members of this 
oligarchy are all laymen. As a body they 
are certainly, in their own little town and 
sphere, about as autocratic, independent, 
and select a corporation’ as it is possible 
to imagine. ‘They furnish a brief report 
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to the Press of what business has been 
transacted at their meetings, since they 
decline to admit reporters, as a rule, to 
their assembly. But they include or omit 
just what matters they please from such 
furnished report, so that it becomes almost 
impossible, even if the public wish it, to 
criticise or discuss their actions and words. 
When any member dies or retires from 
the famous ‘‘ Four-and-Twenty” (which 


THE ROOM IN WHICH THE 
latter, it is unnecessary to state, seldom 
occurs), the remaining members proceed 
to elect whomsoever they wish to fill 
the vacancy or vacancies thus caused. And 
it does not need much insight or acumen 
to guess that they will only elect those 
persons who are known to be in sympathy 
with their own doings and opinions. 
During recent years the ‘ Four-and- 
Twenty” has not often come into conflict 
with public opinion in the district under 
their rule, for the Vicar is a gentleman 
highly respected and beloved in Dalton. 
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The Rev. Frank Byard, M.A., is still a 
young man, energetic, active, and wise in 
ruling over his flock and parish. If every 
parish had an equally active and beloved 
incumbent, the Church would indeed be 
in a flourishing state in our land. No 
matter that concerns the welfare of his 
people, nothing that is for their good or 
for the benefit of his church and parish, is 
too small for the Vicar’s attention. He 


DALTON OLIGARCHY MEETS. 


certainly makes almost an ideal president 
of this oligarchy, and if such a unique 
council is to continue in the north of our 
land, it could not be governed by a better 
man. ‘That may be conceded at once. 
Dalton has a long and not insignificant 
history. It dates back to the days of 
Earl Tostig, who built and ruled Dalton 
Castle. This old and curious ruin stands 
close by the churchyard at Dalton, and 
carries with its history memories of much 
interest. Tostig himself, as all students 
of our island’s story know well, did not 
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err on the side of ‘‘ popular” government. 
He was as autocratic as most Earls in 


those times of Saxon rule. Probably this 


{fe 
' 
f 


DALTON CASTLE. 


Where the Oligarchy probably began centuries ago. 


oligarchy of to-day owes its origin to him, 
in some way or other, and has been 
through many modifications since his time. 


That it has undergone some “repairs” is 
well known, for when one reads its decrees 
and its remarks about itself 

in 1714, one cannot but smile 

at the “ high and mighty” 

opinion that pervades every 

line and phrase of such decree 

or opinion. Every time the 
name of the ‘“ Twenty-Four” 
is mentioned in such pro- 
clamation or decree, large 
capital letters are employed 
to mark the importance of 
the body, and to give further 
force to the mandate! ‘The 
extraordinary ideas of, and 
the high falutin’ language 
used by, the council in 
some of its decrees make 
one smile to-day, and wonder 
if these worthy citizens 
did really hold such exalted 


opinions of their almost 
of government.” 
Let me give one or two choice speci- 


‘divine right 


mens from some of their codes of rules 
promulgated in the parish in the eighteenth 
century— 

That no pensions be signed for any but those 
whom the Four-and-Twenty are resolved shall have 
a pension. 

By “‘ pensions,” I suppose, are meant the 
distributions of money left by generous 
donors for charitable purposes. Again— 

That no Four-and-Twenty man, if aged or 
decayed in estate, be served with less than a whole 
pension. 

That if a Four-and-Twenty man be necessitious 

in competition with another parishoner, the Four- 
and-Twenty man to have a pension before the other 
parishoner ! 
The above will suffice to serve as a sample 
of what this oligarchy many years ago 
thought of its own importance and position. 
Yet one more quotation places this curious 
assembly in a light even more unfavourable 
from this point of view, for it shows ‘‘clan- 
feeling” at its worst, when the oligarchy 
regards people from the next parish 
as “aliens” and calls them actually 
“ foreigners” in its proclamations! Read 
this— 


Chat if a Parishour come in competition with a 
foreigner, though the parish is bound to maintain 
the foreigner, yet the Parishour shall have the 
Preheminence befour the foreigner.”’ 


DALTON-IN-FURNESS CHURCH. 
Zhe Vicar is Chairman of the Oligarvhy. 
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The quaintness and the “seeking after 
self” in all these laws and decrees cannot 
but raise a smile on our faces as we read 
these papers to-day. But, as the years 
have passed along, even this ‘‘ important” 
council at Dalton has found changes, and 
has had its powers curtailed by various 
Acts and Parliamentary Orders. Yet it 
has survived the most violent attacks 
upon its constitution and character, and it 
still regulates after its own fashion the 
parochial affairs of Delton. The general 
inhabitants, as represented by the voters, 
have never had a hand of any sort in its 
election or its doings, and the public has 
not to-day. There are many enlightened 
inhabitants in Dalton who do not see 
why the Vicar should not have the right 
of electing one churchwarden and half 
he sidesmen; while the parishioners in 
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whether the ‘* Four- and - Twenty” have 


even the absolute right in law to control 
certain things that they do control; and 
these inhabitants have often declared 
their doubts upon that point. But the 
good old proverb about ‘* Possession nine- 
tenths of the law” still holds force in 
Dalton, and nobody, despite his doubts 
or opinions, has yet succeeded in doing 
away with one of the most curious 
anomalies in all English parochial 
government. 

Formerly the council held its meetings 
on fixed dates, such as Easter Monday, 
Whit Monday, and the second Saturday 
in September. But nowadays the meet- 
ings are more irregular, and not upon 
definite days, except the Easter one. 

Dalton Church and churchyard are 
extremely interesting. In the latter lie the 


THE MARKET CROSS, DALTON-IN-FURNESS. 


public vestry meeting should elect the 
others, as is done in most English 
parishes. And there are some few, still 
more enlightened, who doubt very much 


remains of the celebrated painter George 
Romney, an artist of whom England will 
ever be proud. The church itself has been 
more than once rebuilt, but can trace its 
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history back to the twelfth century at least. 
The present edifice is a-beautiful one, and 
stands out conspicuously by reason of the 
curious plaid-like effect obtained by using 
variously coloured bricks in certain parts 
of the building. The 
antiquated Dalton Castle 
(merely a remnant, 
evidently, of some larger 
edifice) has been already 
mentioned. Dalton’s main 
street has some _ few 
attributes that not 
to be found in every 
country town’s principal 
thoroughfare. It winds 
in and and 
narrows, curves and twists, 


are 


out, widens 
in unusual fashion, even 
for a road of its descrip- 
tion. Initare held Dalton’s 
markets of the open-air, 
and these markets 
much like those of most 

country towns. 

The ‘Cross,’ however, 
is worth more than a passing regard. It is 
not only of a kind seldom met with in olden 
market-places, being simple and severely 
plain in its design and surroundings, but it 
can boast of a semicircle of seats of more 
or less rough stone placed round it for the 
convenience of the weary wayfarer. It 
would be interesting to know whether this 
is the work of the ‘‘ Four-and-Twenty” or 
not. ‘If it is, one is bound to admit that 
they deserve the thanks of their neigh- 
bours for it, and that they have set an 
example that other country towns might 
copy with advantage. 

Dalton has other strange records besides 
the one of its unique Council. It can 
boast that during 267 years it has 
had only eight Vicars. Its last Vicar 
previous to the Rev. Frank Byard was the 
Rev. J. M. Morgan, and that gentleman 
served Dalton for over forty-three years. 
The average period of. the rule of the 
seven Vicars before Mr. Byard works out 
at no less than thirty-eight years each ; 


are 
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and I fancy there is not a single parish in 
the land that can beat this record, of 
which the town may be reasonably proud. 
Someone has suggested that Dalton’s 
present position, its prosperity, its peace- 
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Dalton’s great attraction for tourists. 


fulness, its restfulness, its charm, the long 
lives and rule of its Vicars, are all due to the 
very fact of the ‘“‘ Four-and-Twenty” being 
so oligarchic, and this has been pointed out 
as a great argument in support of such an 
assembly. It is said that the inhabitants 
are saved that worry, strain, and constant 
unrest which occurs wherever opposing 
parties and _ contending 
allowed to have sway, as in all our 
municipal life of the present day. We 
are told that it is the hurry, rush, and 
opposition of parties that are responsible 
for the premature breakdown of health and 
spirits of so many hard-worked men of to- 
day. Well, it may be so; I do not pretend 
here to approve or oppose the statement. 

I have merely tried to show that we 
have in our midst an oligarchy of 
which hardly anyone has heard, whose 
very existence is unknown to millions of 
Englishmen — an oligarchy of which 
ancient Athens or Sparta might well 
have been the proud inventor. 
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SOCIETY. 


By EDWARD F. SPENCE. 


CHAPTER I. 

M R. TITHEDGE walked along in a 

very contented spirit: the last 
report from the Viennese agency of his 
bank—not of the bank at which he 
banked, but the bank that he owned— 
showed that the foreign agency established 
by him, despite the opposition of his 
customary advisers, was flourishing. A 
smile of contentment was on his round, 
pleasant, if rather undignified - looking 
countenance, and he strolled up Greek 
Street with a jaunty air. It was half-past 
five: the inhabitants of the street could 
have guessed the time from his presence, 
for he was a most methodical man, and 
every day, whatever the weather, left the 
bank at the same hour, and walked by 
exactly the same route from Henrietta 
Street through the Soho district to his 
handsome flat in Portland Place. 

It was the foreign character of Soho 
that had given to him the idea of the 
Viennese agency of the bank inherited 
by him. Mr. Tithedge did not belong to 
the aristocracy: his father, in his early 
days, was a 


common, greedy money- 
lender, 


who prospered, and in middle 
age converted himself into a bank, drop- 
ping entirely the humble class of money- 
lending, and when he died left quite a 
respectable institution for trading in 
money, as well as a substantial fortune. 
The son further purified the business, so 
that “‘ Tithedge’s Bank” had a very decent 
standing in a small way, and brought him 
in twenty thousand a year, of which he 
spent about a _ tenth. He had been 
educated at a second-class public 
school, and had taken a fair degree at 
the London University. Although forty 


years of age, he found himself a bachelor, 
partly from shyness and partly from a 
terror lest he should be married for his 
money. 

Just as he reached Old Compton Street 
a girl came out of it, and turned up Greek 
Street. Mr. Tithedge noticed that she 
was a foreigner, and that she was pretty— 
at least, from across the road he could see 
an elaborately treated mass of blond hair, 
an irregular, pleasant face, a very neat 
figure, and a dainty pair of ankles rather 
generously shown, since she was holding 
up her skirt with a foreign freedom on 
account of the dirt. A moment later Mr. 
Tithedge saw that a man, an overdressed, 
flashy-looking foreigner, handsome in a 
vulgar way, was following the girl. She 
was walking fast, and the man faster. Fhe 
banker quickened his pace. The man 
overtook the girl, then turning, leered at 
her, and took hold of her arm: she gave 
a little cry and called out— 

‘* Leave me alone at once.” 

Mr. Tithedge, aware that there was a 
policeman close at hand, ran across and 
said fiercely to the man, “ Let the lady 
go; how dare you insult a lady in that 
fashion !” 

The ruffian turned round and lifted his 
stick ; the banker shrank back, and raising 
his arm and voice, shouted ‘‘ Policeman!” 

Then the fellow turned and ran down 
Bateman Street. 

“I’m so sorry,” said Mr. Tithedge to 
the girl ; “‘I hope he did not hurt you.” 

There was a pretty flush of colour in her 
cheeks and her big blue eyes sparkled. 

“No, I wasn’t hurt,” she replied in a 
soft voice, which to the ears of Mr. 
Tithedge seemed embellished by a quaint 


4n 
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little foreign accent; ‘‘but he rather 
frightened me. Such a thing has never 
happened to me before, particularly in 
this quarter.” 

The absurd “ particularly’ seemed to 
Mr. Tithedge to be the slip of a foreign 
tongue. 

‘** You see, father and I are well known 
by most of the foreigners about here.” 

While they were speaking he walked 
along by her side, gazing in wonder and 
admiration at her hair, of which she had 
a great mass, very smoothly and tightly 
coiled into a huge knot, and he compared 
it in colour and texture with silk virgin 
from the cocoon; this was probably the 
first’ poetic idea which had ever come 
spontaneously into his mind. 

“‘IT must not detain you,” she said; “I 
am very much obliged to you for your 
amiable service.” 

He felt that he was being dismissed 
gracefully, and the idea gave him unex- 
pected annoyance. However, he rose to 
the occasion. 

“You will not object, I trust,” he said, 
“to my walking beside you — with the 
roadway in between—for that fellow might 
come round again by Dean Street.” 

“Oh!” she said with a merry laugh, 
showing a set of dainty little teeth and 
two fatal dimples, ‘‘I didn’t mean to 
suggest that, and I shall be very much 
obliged if you will walk close beside 
me till I reach home, which is in Soho 
Square.” 


He walked beside her, clumsily trying to 
make conversation, till they came within a 
few yards of a house which, unlike most in 
the Square, showed no signs of being a 


place of business. The door was opened, 
and a vigorous-looking elderly man with 
a big white beard stepped out. The gérl 
started a little and seemed embarrassed ; 
the elderly man came forward and said, 
rather sharply and with a stronger foreign 
accent than that of the girl, “‘ You must 
present me, my dear, te your friend.” 
**Oh, father,” she replied, ** < scoundrel 
insuiléa me in the street, and this gentle- 
man bravely came forward and drove him 
off!”—Mr. Tithedge’s keart glowed at 
this description of his exploit—‘‘and I 
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asked him to walk as far as the house, as‘I 
felt nervous.” 

‘*My name is Tithedge.” interposed the 
banker. ‘I am proprietor of Tithedge’s 
Bank, and I need scarcely tell you that 
what your charming daughter has said is 
perfectly correct. I have the honour to 
wish you good-day.”. And he took off his 
hat with a grand air. 

‘No, no,” said the stranger; ‘“*I am 
very much obliged to you, and I am afraid 
my manner was not very courteous, so | 
hope that, to show there is no ill-feeling, 
you will come into my house and take a 
glass of wine.” 

Mr. Tithedge hesitated, glanced at the 
girl, and saw such a pretty air of bashful 
invitation on her dainty face that he replied, 
“Of course I’1ll come with great pleasure.” 

A few minutes later he was sitting in 
a big, rather dark, handsomely furnished 
dining - room drinking some delicious 
Swedish punch, and under its insidious 
influence talking a great deal about him- 
self to the pretty girl and her father. 
However, he listened a little while talking 
very much, and learnt that his host called 
himself Mr. Castleton, and that the 
daughter’s Christian name was Katrina. 
For half an hour the banker sat gossip- 
ing with his new friends, and drinking the 
wonderful punch which was prepared from 
a family recipe by the plump, dimpled 
little white hands of Miss Katrina, and he 
did not leave until he had won permission 
to pay a call on the next Sunday afternoon. 

It was raining when he found himself in 
the Square. Although, as a rule, intensely 
economical in such matters, Mr. Tithedge 
took a cab, and, stranger still, actually 
gave the cabman sixpence more than his 
fare! When he reached his flat, the 
banker found that he had little appetite 
for his dinner, and next morning, alas! 
that he had still less hunger for his break- 
fast. Yet, despite a headache and an 
uncomfortz dle 
felt very happy. 

From Thursday to Sunday afternoon is. 
not a very great length of time, yet it 
seemed intolerably long to Mr. Tithedge. 
However, his business did not suffer in. 
the least from the fact that very often 


sense of strangeness, he 
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‘“\] hope he did not hurt you.” 
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visions presented themselves to him of a 
pretty girl with blue eyes, fair hair, foreign 
accent, and the name of Katrina The clerks 
discovered that something strange was 
happening, for they found, on his blotting- 
paper, marks which showed undeniably 
a very unsuccessful effort to draw the face 
of a girl with a big bunch of hair. On 
the Sunday Mr. Tithedge presented him- 
self at the house in Soho Square, and 
was shown into a prettily furnished little 
room that could only be reached by a 
door opening from the dining-room. Miss 
Katrina was there, and greeted him with 
a charming appearance of pleasure and 
timidity. For nearly an hour he sat on 
the edge of a chair talking little and 
listening with great interest to the chatter 
of the pretty girl, who told him much 
about herself, a subject concerning which 
he had great curiosity and anxiety. In 
most matters Mr. Tithedge had a profound 
English contempt for foreigners, but there 
remained a hope that she might have 
some redeeming drops of British blood. 
Fortune seemed kind, for Katrina told 
him that her mother, who died when she 


was only a babe, was Scotch, and her father 
Russian. 
indeed, there was hardly a city in Europe 


She had been a great traveller : 


Mr. 
Tithedge felt uncomfortable, for ‘‘ vaga- 
bonding” was not to his taste. Still, the 
girl was irresistibly pretty, and her voice 
was deliciously sweet and low; while in 
her very carefully pronounced, unclipped 
speech the curious foreign tone sounded 
like a strain of strange music. He durst not 
ask any direct questions, but with all his 
little skill tried to lead her to an explan- 
ation of her father’s position. At last it 
came, and it startled him. Her father was 
a Socialist, and the ‘‘ vagabonding” was 
due to the fact that he had to obey the 
calls of the Central¥Committee and go to 
work in different cities, in none of which 
he could stay very long on account of the 
police. 

Mr. Tithedge called himself a Radical, 
and certainly at one time was entitled to 
the term; but as prosperity and respect- 
ability came, the trend of his mind was 
towards Conservatism, and therefore the 


where she had not lived for a while. 
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idea of Socialism seemed shocking. He 
began to expostulate; but Miss ‘Katrina 
took him up sharply. 

“You are talking about things you 
don’t understand,” she said; “you are 
confusing Socialism, Anarchism, Nihilism. 
Our ideas are peaceful. We merely seek 
by bloodless means to secure for our 
brethren the measure of liberty enjoyed 
in this. great country for centuries. ‘The 
immense body to which we belong is 
bitterly opposed to the violence propa- 
ganda.” 

Just as she was speaking Mr. Castleton 
entered. After the customary greeting, 
the girl, turning to him, said— 

“Mr. Tithedge thinks that because 
you and I are Socialists, we believe in 
assassination.” 

The foreigner groaned. ‘‘ That’s the 
curse of it,” he said. ‘Our school is 
utterly hostile to the old school. We 
believe firmly that the cause is hindered, 
not helped, by violence ; such men as the 
murderers of the Empress of Austria and 
the King of Italy are not members of our 
Society, ‘but madmen belonging to little 
groups exploited by detestable scoundrels, 
who live on money extorted from such 
fellows and their mates. These assassi- 
nations were as harmful to our cause as 
the Cavendish Bentinck murder to that of 
the needless independence of Ireland. 
The one arm that we wield is knowledge, 
and by its aid freedom inevitably will 
come. There is only one case in which 
our Society, which numbers millions, has 
resort to force, and that is treachery.” 

“1 don’t see,” interposed Mr. Tithedge, 
‘‘that treachery has much to do with the 
case, for, assuming the correctness of your 
statements, there is nothing illegal in your 
Society.” 

‘Not’ so far as this great country is 
concerned, God bless her!” replied Mr. 
Castleton ; ‘‘ but abroad it is different. In 
the lands where political freedom is little 
more than a name, if even a name, 
although our practices may be legal in 
a sense, the Governments persecute us 
cruelly. In my own country, to teach 
anything without Government permission 
is a crime.” 
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‘“T thought,” answered Mr. ‘Tithedge, 
“that political persecutions for peaceful 
propagandism had been abandoned in 
Russia, and that even the political deport- 
ations to Siberia had ceased.” 

The girl laughed, the 
again. 

“Oh, you English, you English, how 
easily you are guliled! In obedience to 
the ideas of your country and those of 
France, we Russians pretend that the 
reforms that you suggest exist; but in 
Russia, and not only in Russia, a subtle 
method is pursued. If I went back to my 
native land and my arrival became known, 


man groaned 


within a few days some accusation of 


theft or other disgraceful crime would be 
brought against me; police agents would 
perjure themselves to secure a conviction ; 
judges, mere hirelings, would listen, and 
instead of my being suppressed as a 
Socialist, I should apparently be trans- 
ported as an ordinary criminal. It’s a 
beautiful game, perfectly successful.” 
This was putting the matter in a new 
light to Mr. Tithedge. A few minutes 
later Mr. Castleton was speaking passion- 
ately about his own career. 
was terrible. 


His story 


exiled parents, and had married a Scotch 
woman. Business took him to Russia, 
and kept him there some months, during 
which.he and his wife made the acquaint- 
ance of a man who, without their know- 
ledge, was a very important Nihilist at the 
time when Nihilism was formidable. The 
man was arrested, and with him his friends, 
the innocent husband and wife, and the 
mere fact of the friendship was sufficient 
to cause them to be sent to Siberia. Two 
years of suffering and an attempted escape 
brought about the death of the wife, who 
was knouted before the eyes of her 
husband and died of her injuries, leaving 
to him Katrina, a one-year-old baby, with 
whom he ultimately made his escape. 

“Is it strange,” he said fiercely, 
“that I should endeavour to prevent my 
fellow - countrymen from suffering under 
such an appalling system of Government ? 
But my daughter is right. ‘ Force,’ as one 
of your great statesmen said, ‘is no 
remedy,’ and it is a fundamental rule of 


He was born in England of 
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our constitution that we shall work only 
by peaceful means. But we ought not to 
bother you with this kind of thing, and 
we'll have tea instead, and my daughter 
will sing to you.” 

Tea did not agree with Mr. Tithedge, 
but he showed no great resistance when 
punch was suggested in its place, nor did 
he make a more than half-hearted refusal 
to stay to supper. 

Oh, the happy, happy evening that he 
spent listening to Katrina whilst she sang 
strange, beautiful songs in a delightful 
fashion, and listening to her lively 
chatter in the soft, deep, murmuring 
voice, and looking at the provokingly 
beautiful face! That night, when Mr. 
Tithedge, in accordance with custom, 
was drinking a glass of hot water 
before getting into bed, he admitted to 
himself — admitted frankly and without 


reserve—that he was in love with Katrina, 
and that Socialism really seemed quite to 
be a respectable form of politics. 


CHAPTER II. 
There is no need to tell at any length the 
tale of the courtship of Katrina by Mr. 
Tithedge, or even to give any history of 
his struggles against what he called 
destiny. Anyone who knew the banker 
could have guessed that he made great 
efforts to passion, seeing 
that everything in him except his heart 
was horrified at the idea of a marriage 
with a ‘“ vagabonding,” half - foreign 
Socialist. Some Sundays he stayed away 
from Soho Square, putting an immense 
pressure upon himself, but he was appal- 
lingly miserable in consequence until the 
following Sunday, when he broke his 
wise resolutions and went to see _ her 
again. Two months to a day after the 
first time that he had seen Katrina, Mr. 
Tithedge burnt his boats. He had no 
intention when he called of making an 
offer; but suddenly and clumsily, when 
he was standing by her side near the 
piano, he told her that he loved her and 
asked her to be his wife, and took her 
almost roughly in his arms, while she stood 
as if dazed, and kissed her. Then she broke 
away, and began to cry and reproach him. 


conquer his 
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“Oh, why did you do it!” she said. 
“Oh, how could you! We been 
such good friends, and now you have 
spoilt all that. How could you kill our 
friendship ?” 

“But,” he answered, ‘‘ 1 love you, and 
You don’t 


have 


ask you to marry me. love 
anyone else, do you ?” 

She shook her head; one of the silken 
tresses, disarranged, perhaps, when he 
took her in his arms, fell loose in an 
exquisite shower of gold on her shoulders. 

“It isn’t that,” replied. ‘* Why 
couldn’t you have spoken to father as the 
foreign custom is? He would have told 
you it is impossible, that it is only a 
beautiful dream.” 

“ But why, why, why ?” 


she 


“Surely you can guess,” she answered. 
‘“*] am a member of the Society, and have 
vowed to also 
a member. You are a good man, and 
I believe you love me, but I would not 


wed no one who is not 


ask you, would not even allow you for my 


I could never 
give you sufficient happiness to make up 
for what a man of your character would 
suffer by joining us.” 
the natural 
Tithedge was to 


sake, to become a member. 


Now, impulse of Mr. 
express his desire to 
join the Society; but the girl’s speech 
was long enough to give him time for 
thought, and so, though for some moments 
his mind went to and fro, in the end 
reason asserted itself. 

“* You may be right,” he replied, “alas! 
I know your character, Katrina, so well as 
to be aware that you would be miserable 
if you thought me unhappy; and if you 
were miserable, of course I should be 
miserable too. Surely, there is some way 
out ; surely, your Society will set you free 
from this vow. I know really nothing 
about it, and you need tell me nothing 
that could by any possibility prejudice 
your friends.” 

He pressed her on this point at some 
length. The girl only shook her head, 
and held her handkerchief to the big 
blue eyes. A few minutes afterwards 
Mr. Castleton entered, and Mr. Tithedge, 
turning to him, explained the situation. 
The Russian showed signs of vexation, 
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and said that he would not have had 
such a thing happen on any account, and 
that it had never been in his mind that a 
man like Mr. Tithedge would fall in love 
with his daughter. He said that he could 
not blame the banker for acting in an 
English fashion and speaking first to 
Katrina, but it was much to be regretted, 
since the girl was of a sensitive character, 
and likely to suffer much in consequence. 
He fully appreciated the fact that it would 
be out of the question for Mr. Tithedge to 


join the Society. 


The banker, of course, repeated his 
suggestion that the Society, under the cir- 
cumstances, perhaps would permit the girl 
to resign her membership, and although at 
first Mr. Castleton shook his head gravely, 
after a while he seemed to think that the 
Society might show some pity to the lovers. 
The end of the matter was that Mr. Castle- 
ton promised to write to the Central Com- 
inittee, but in the meantime required Mr. 
Tithedge to promise that he would pay no 
visit to the house, write no letters to the 
girl, and not attempt to communicate with 
her in any until the views of the 
Society had been ascertained. Mr. Tith- 
edge, of course, had to consent to this, 


way 


and took his leave in a very sorrowful 
frame of mind, though to some extent 
comforted by the expression of the girl’s 
face when she shook hands with him in a 
formal leave-taking. 

Three weeks passed—a miserable period 
for poor Mr. ‘Tithedge, who during the 
twenty-one eternal days heard nothing 
from Soho Square, round which, to the 
benefit of his liver, he walked a hundred 
times or so almost every evening, in the 
hope that Katrina might come out, or that 
her shadow would appear on the blind. 
This strange conduct forced him into 
telling untruths, and the statement that he 
was training for a race would hardly have 
been believed by the policeman on the 
beat, if it had not been supported 
by a silver argument. The clerks at 
the bank were bewildered. They had 
grown accustomed to the female heads 
ill- drawn on the blotting- paper, but 
when they found that the banker some- 
times left early and often came late, that 












he raised the salary of several, and even 
sent a five-pound note to the wife of one 
of them on the occasion of her doing her 
duty towards her country, their bewilder- 
ment was unbounded. 

Mr. ‘Tithedge grew almost hollow- 
cheeked; want of sleep partly caused 
this, for he tossed about in bed at night 
thinking of Katrina, and whenever the 
thought of the kiss came to him, it drove 
the blood madly through him. It was on 
a Monday that he received a letter in an 
unknown hand— 

{it said}—Father 
message from the Society which authorises him, 


with the consent of the London Lodge, to declare 
me free from the obligations of my vow, on the 


Dear Friend, has received a 


condition of your remaining in entire ignorance of 


any matters with which you are not already 
Father is quite confident as to the 
views of the Lodge, and so, he says, you may come 
and have tea at four o’clock this afternoon. 


sincere friend, 


acquainted. 


Your 
KATRINA. 


read 
two 


Mr. ‘Tithedge 
letter. It was o’clock when he 
received it, but he rushed out of the 
office, saying that he would be busy on 
private affairs during the rest of the 
afternoon. Then he jumped into a 
hansom, hastened home, and spent a long 
time in dressing himself for the occasion. 
When he the house in Soho 
Square he learnt, to his intense disappoint- 
ment, that the young lady had been com- 
pelled to go out with her father, but 
expected to return soon, and hoped that. 
he would wait for her in the drawing-room ; 
so he followed the servant through the 
dining-room into the little salon at the 
back, and sat down ina state of impatience. 
The minutes passed slowly, the quarters 
of an hour went by sluggishly, till when 
five o'clock sounded he was in quite a 
feverish condition. The servant entered 
and said that Miss Castleton told her that 
if she did not return promptly she was to 
offer a glass of punch to the gentleman. 
He drank a glass eagerly, for his throat 
was dry; the taste seemed strange, but 
he imagined that this was due to the fact 
of his being in an unusual state of mind. 
A few minutes later he was beset by a 
desire to sleep; of course, he resisted it ; 
but though he fought hard, the longing 


and re-read the 


reached 
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became irresistible, and before he was 
aware that he had ceased to struggle the 
combat was over. 

When he awoke Mr. Tithedge ‘found 
himself in darkness. During some 
moments he remained in a state of pure 
bewilderment: gradually his thoughts took 
form, and he guessed that he had been 
asleep for a long time, and also, of course, 
that Katrina had not come in, at which he 
felt alarmed. He got up, intending to 
ring the bell and make inquiries, and he 
knocked over a little table as he rose. 
Suddenly his ears became alive to the fact 
that there were many people in the dining- 
room talking loudly. He took two steps 
towards the folding-doors, and then heard 
in harsh tones the grim sentence, ‘“‘ The 
man is a traitor—he must die.” 

The banker gasped, then lost his breath, 
and a hundred terrible sped 
What did it mean ? 
What could it mean ? What must it mean ? 
In terror he crept stealthily to the door: 
the same voice continued, speaking in a 
fierce tone, to that someone was 
guilty of treason and must die, and every 
now and then there were murmurs of 
assent that seemed to come from many 
people. The whole matter seemed clear to 
the unhappyman. Hewas present, involun- 
tarily, at a secret meeting of the terrible 
Society, which was discussing the question 
of killing a faithless member. What would 
happen if he were discovered? Vaguely 
the story of the woman who hid herself in 
the case of a grandfather’s clock, in order 
to learn masonic secrets, and was killed 
by the indignant Freemasons when they 
found her, passed through his thoughts, 
and it was mixed with the recollection of 
a scene at a theatre, to which he was 
taken by a client of the bank the evening 
before, in which the Prime Minister of 
England killed a spy as ‘“‘The Price of 
Peace.” He could hardly doubt that 
death would follow discovery. There was 
no way out save by the dining-room, 
unless through the window. Memory 
toid him there was a drop of many feet 
into a paved cellar. He listened ; someone 
was speaking on behalf of the accused man, 
and he caught phrases about guilt not 


thoughts 
through his mind. 


urge 
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being proved, and the necessity for care- 
ful investigation. One sentence stood 
‘““We, who are the. children of 
Justice, must never take a human life if 
there be the smallest doubt about the 
justice of the sentence.” The speaker 
was followed by one whose voice seemed 
known to the banker, though he could 
not remember where he had heard it. 
The man spoke brutally and harshly. The 
banker crept to the window and opened it. 
How could he let himself down ? Perhaps 
with the aid of the curtains. Rendered 
desperate by his danger, he pulled the 
muslin curtain as hard as he could and 
tore it away. To what could he fasten 
it? Andwas it long enough? He pulled 
down the other : the noise seemed unheard, 
since many voices were raised high in the 
other room. Mr. Tithedge knotted the 
curtains, all the time straining his mind to 
think what he could fasten them to. Why 
not tie his rope to a chair and open the 
window so little that though there might be 
space for him, the chair could not follow ? 
His memory, painfully alert, told him that 
there was a big chair near the dcor; he 
crept towards it, and just as he touched it he 
heard a man say, ‘‘ We have had enough 


out: 


talking—let us vote,” and many voices 
‘* Where is the 
ballot-box?” asked the first speaker. ‘‘ In the 
next room,” answered someone. ‘‘ Go and 
get it.” The door was thrust open, and Mr. 
Tithedge crept behind it as it was opened. 

“There’s not enough light in here,” 


“es ’ 


echoed, ‘‘ Let us vote.’ 


said the man as he entered the room. 
Someone came in bearing a candle, and 
said, ‘‘ You’ll find the box in the far 
corner behind the screen”; then in a 
changed tone shouted, ‘“ What’s this ?-— 
the window’s open and the curtain is torn 
down! There has been a spy.” 

Men rushed into the room—hundreds of 
men it seemed td the trembling banker. 

“He’s got away!” exclaimed one; 
“gone down to the cellar. Run round 
and stop him!” And some men rushed 
through the room to the dining-room. 
There was a long pause and an awful 
silence—Mr. Tithedge could hear his own 
heart beat, and the sound seemed louder 
than the breathing of the multitude. - 
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*“We are fools!” cried a voice. “He 
couldn’t have thrown the curtain back— 
he’s in the room!” The door was flung 
back, heavy hands seized the unhappy 
wretch, and he was dragged into the 
dining-room. 

When he became comparatively calm he 
found there were a dozen men in the 
room, all masked; four of them 
holding him. 

“I’m not a spy,” he said in a trembling 
voice. “I’m Tithedge, the banker.” 
There was an ugly laugh. 

“ Tithedge !” answered a man. ‘“‘ Why, 
you ’ve lately established a foreign agency 
under which to spy upon us abroad.” 

“I’m here by accident.” 

* You will leave here by what the coroner 
will call an accident.” 

‘* For God’s sake be just, gentlemen. I 
came here by invitation to Miss 
Castleton, and fell asleep.” 

“Did you pull down the curtains in 
order to shade your eyes?” asked the man 
with the known voice. 

“Did you open the window to cool 
your head?” inquired another. 

‘For Heaven’s sake, gentlemen, be 
careful! Remember that you, who are 
the children of Justice, must never take a 
human life if there be the smallest doubt 
about the justice of the sentence.” His 
treacherous memory had caused him to 
quote one of the sentences which he had 
heard. ‘It is pure accident,” he con- 
tinued, “ and I’ve heard next to nothing.” 

“That,” answered one man coldly, “is 
why you quote a sentence from my speech. 
I think this is a perfectly clear case.” 

The poor banker uttered half a scream; 
the rest was stopped by a huge hand placed 
roughly on his mouth. 

‘*We must vote,” said one; ‘ forms 
must be observed; bring the ballot-box.” 

Mr. Tithedge made frantic efforts to 
force away the almost suffocating hand. 
The ballot-box was brought in, but just 
as it was placed on the table, there was a 
knock at the door. 

“Probably it is Brother 
exclaimed one of the men. 

Some words were called out that the 
banker did not understand, then there 


were 


see 


Nicholas,” 
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Heavy hands seized the unhappy wretch, and he was dragged into the dining-room. 
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came an incomprehensible answer — 
probably a pass-word; the door was 
opened, and Mr. Castleton and _ his 
daughter entered, to the intense joy of 
Mr. Tithedge. 

“TI am sorry,” said Mr. Castleton, 
apparently not noticing the banker, 
“‘that we are late; we were called by a 
telegram to see Brother Paul, who has 
met with an accident, and we had to stay 
by his bedside. Alas! we have lost one 
of our most valuable members. What is 
this ?” he continued, turning towards the 
banker. 

“A spy that we found,” answered a 
voice ; “‘and we were putting to the ballot 
the question of his fate.” 

‘Oh, father,” cried Katrina, 
Benjamin!” 

“Take your hand from his mouth,” 
said Mr. Castleton; ‘“‘he won’t scream. 


e547? 


it's 


What does this mean, Mr. Tithedge ?” 

“‘T called by your daughter’s invitation, 
and waited a long time and fell asleep. 
When I awoke, these gentlemen were here 
discussing something I did not understand. 
I heard little, but quite enough to frighten 


me, so I tried to escape by the window, 
but was caught.” 

“T’ll answer for 
Katrina. ‘“He’s a true man!” 

“T, too, will answer for him,” said 
Mr. Castleton. 

There were murmurs. Mr. Castleton 
interrupted. ‘‘I was to have laid before 
you to-night the question of permitting 
my daughter to marry him.” 

“It won’t do,” said the man with the 
voice that Mr. Tithedge knew—an ugly 
voice. ‘The man has deceived you: he 
is really a ‘nark.’ It must be put to the 
ballot.” 

“Remove him,” said Mr. Castleton, 
“to the next room, and keep him safely.” 

Two men dragged the banker back and 
held him tightly. No words could describe 
his feelings. 

Five minutes later Mr. Castleton came 
into the room and told the custodians to 
set the banker free. Mr. Tithedge walked 
into the dining-room. 

““Your case has been discussed,” said 
Mr. Castleton, ‘“‘and the brethren accept 


him!” called out 
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my statement concerning you. Since, 
however, they cannot tell how much you 
may know, they have decided that you 
must take the oath of the Society, though 
you will not be admitted to the full rights 
of membership till after they are satisfied 
that you are a trustworthy brother; and, 
of course, you will not be allowed to vote 
to-night.” 

The ceremony of initiation took place 
at once, and was rather disappointing to 
Mr. Tithedge, who had expected some- 
thing romantic, of the death’s-head and 
blood order, for he was merely required 
to take-a solemn and elaborate oath of 
devotion and obedience to the Society, an 
oath which included in its curious formula 
the proposition that it was to be null and 
void if the Society should at any time call 
upon him to commit any crime of blood 
other than the execution of a spy or a 
traitor—a saving clause which gave a great 
deal of pleasure to the worthy banker. 
Immediately after the ceremony one of 
the members said that he thought that 
Mr. Tithedge ought not to vote in the 
ballot, and this view was taken by the 
others. 


CHAPTER III. 

Mr. Tithedge did not sleep very well on 
the night of his election, but he ate his 
breakfast with a fair appetite next morn- 
ing, for he received a grave little note from 
Katrina inviting him to tea, and telling him 
that the ballot had been favourable to the 
supposed spy. During the morning Mr. 
Tithedge bought a really superb engage- 
ment-ring, with which he presented him- 
self in the afternoon. To his vexation, he 
did not find the girl alone, and, indeed, 
though he prolonged his visit as much as 
he could, her father never left the room, 
so the pleasure of the kiss upon which he 
had reckoned almost feverishly was denied 
to him. 

During the rest of the week he called 
daily, and on each occasion he was dis- 
appointed by the demeanour of the girl, 
who seemed needlessly shy and coy, 
though her eyes and pretty mouth appeared 
eloquent of love. However, to his great 
delight, Mr. Castleton on Saturday said 
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that he might take her alone to Richmond 
to lunch on Sunday. Alas! on Sunday 
morning a special messenger arrived with 
a note from Mr. Castleton to say there 
was a meeting of the Society at twelve 
o'clock, at which the banker must be 
present. Although he was punctual, Mr. 
Tithedge found a dozen men in the 
dining - room, of whom seven were 
masked. 

Almost as soon as Mr. Tithedge arrived, 
Mr. Castleton took the chair and began 
by reading a letter from the chief lodge 
announcing that the father of one of the 
London members, called Brother Fritz, 
had been arrested in Russia on a false 
‘charge of theft, and was likely to be con- 
victed. At this there was a scene, for 
Brother Fritz seemed grief-stricken, and 
poured out curses and lamentations in 
broken English. After this came a dis- 
cussion, in which, of course, the banker 
took no part, and the chief topic was the 
possibility of contriving the escape of the 
old man by the use of money. One 
member, called Brother Ivan, explained 


that he was acquainted with the gaolers 
and the judge, and that nothing could be 
done without a huge sum of money, as 
more than a dozen bribes would have to 
be given to the legal officials, and also to 
persons connected with the railway and 
the frontier police, in order to ensure a 


safe departure from Russia. Twenty 
thousand pounds, he said, would be 
needed at the least. Fritz groaned, for 
he was sure that unless released, his 
father would quickly die in Russian 
imprisonment. Mr. Tithedge had an 
uncomfortable feeling that the members 
expected him to make some offer, but 
nothing was said to him, and he held his 
peace. The president interrupted the 
discussion by saying that they had a 
more formidable matter to deal with, 
for such damning evidence had been 
discovered against the spy. whom they 
had acquitted the week before that the 
chief lodge, under its extraordinary 
powers, had condemned him to death 
without further references to the lodges, 
and required a ballot immediately to be 
taken to ascertain the executioner. 
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The president then continued very 
gravely: ‘“‘The duty falls to this lodge 
by reason of the balloting which has 
taken place at the chief lodge, and the 
member who draws No. 7 will be the 
appointed man to execute the traitor, who, 
as all the brothers save Mr. Tithedge 
know, was Gottlieb Funk, a postmaster at 
Leipsig.” 

Mr. Tithedge got up to protest, but his 
mouth was so dry that he could scarcely 
utter articulate speech. Mr. Castleton 
sternly ordered him to sit down. The 
banker tried to leave the room, but his 
legs failed him. 

“Two periods,” said the president, 
“are given to the executioner. If he 
fails to accomplish his task within ten 
days he must report himself to the local 
lodge and explain the reason, and real 
risk of capture or detection will be 
accepted asa reason. He will then have 
a further ten days, and then if, whatever 
the risk, he fail in his task he will be 
regarded as a traitor and executed by his 
assistant: for in the task he will be 
associated with the man who draws No. 6, 
whose duty it will be to proceed with him 
to Leipzig, and help him in every way 
possible short of actual participation in 
the act. Of course, indeed, every member 
of the whole Society will render all pos- 
sible assistance and succour.” 

Mr. Tithedge again got up to protest: 
the president said harshly, ‘‘ It is too late; 
you must take your chance, and I warn you 
that, if you should be chosen, you have no 
earthly hope of escape if you fail in your 
duty, for the hand of every member of the 
association will be against you, and there 
are zealous members in every land and in 
almost every rank of life. Bring in the 
box!” 

A square wooden box with a fastened 
lid was brought in; at the top it had a 
hole large enough for a man’s hand to 
enter. From a little drawer at the bottom 
of it the president took a number of 
metal discs the size of a florin, counted 
out thirteen of them, put the rest back in 
the drawer, closed it, and placed the 
chosen discs in the box through the hole 
at the top. 
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‘‘The chances are equal. There is one 
disc for each member, each disc, of course, 
bearing a different number. Now,” he 
continued, ‘‘I spin this coin to determine 
the order of choice. If it falls with the 
head uppermost I shall draw first, and the 
others in order beginning at my right; if 
it falls otherwise, Brother Fritz, who faces 
me, will draw first, and the others in order 
beginning at his right.” The coin fell 
with the head uppermost. Mr. Tithedge 
counted anxiously : he would draw eighth. 
The president put in his hand, and, with- 
out a pause, drew out a disc, glanced at it, 
gave a sigh of relief, opened his hand, and 
showed a disc bearing No. 3, which he laid 
on the table. One after another the first 
four drew, and the same thing happened, 
except that the numbers were different. 
The fifth was Brother Fritz, and when he 
showed his disc, he exclaimed, with an 
oath: “‘I wish the number had come to 
me ; it would, at any rate, have been a sort 
of revenge for my father.” 

The banker grew hot and cold with 
terror as he saw the harmless numbers 
drawn. The next man, Brother Ivan, a 


huge fellow with a red beard, displayed the 


6. ‘“‘I am the assistant,” he said. 
next exhibited No. 13. Then it became 
the banker’s turn. His terror wasso great 
that, when he tried to speak and protest, 
no sound came from his dry throat and 
mouth foramoment. At last he uttered, “I 
can’t—I won’t!” There was a long pause. 

“If you refuse to draw,” said the 
president, ‘‘it will be our duty here and 
now to treat and punish you as a traitor. 
Come,” he said, with rather a kindly smile, 
“it is 5 to 1 in your favour.” 

The banker’s hand trembled so much 
that he could hardly put it into the hole. 
For a long time he fumbled with the 
discs; at last, making a desperate effort, 
he clutched one, pulled it out, and uttered 
a great cry as he saw that it bore the fatal 
number. The president hurried round to 
him and put his arm about him in a 
kindly manner. ‘“ Bear up,” he said, “‘ it 
is a cruel fate, but with the assistance 
of the guild you are almost certain to 
escape.” 

The poor banker burst into tears and 


The 
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wept like a child: then suddenly, his 
mood changing, he cursed and swore 
volubly. 

‘*Tis hard luck,” interrupted Brother 
Fritz; ‘if my father were safe I would 
gladly undertake it.” 

“Curse your father!” exclaimed 
Tithedge; ‘“‘ what’s he tome?” 

“Oh, my father! my poor father!” 
lamented the German, “why haven’t I 
the money to save him with.” 

At this moment the president put a 
glass to the banker’s lips, and Mr. 
Tithedge drank almost unconsciously. 
As he drank a brilliant thought came 
into his mind. ‘“ Brother Fritz,” he said, 
‘if you’ll take my place I will find the 
twenty thousand pounds, or even more.” 

The German started. 

“My father saved, and to kill that Funk, 
who once injured me, and on this occasion 
has denounced some of my friends!” 

Brother Ivan interrupted : ‘‘Is such am 
arrangement possible, president: it is 
buying and selling justice.” 

The president paused for a moment: to 
Mr. Tithedge it seemed to be for an hour. 
“I hardly know,” he answered; “ the 
circumstances are quite exceptional, Mr. 
Tithedge not being a voluntary mem- 
ber, and the life of a valued member 
like Brother Fritz’s father being in 
question.” 

The banker made a short and exceed- 
ingly eloquent speech in favour of the: 
proposition; he was cut short by the 
president, who asked Brother Fritz 
whether, if permitted to do so, he accepted 
the offer. 

“With Brother Ivan to help me and my 
friends in Leipsig, my native city, I will 
run no great risk, and I shall accept.” 

‘** Put it to the ballot,” said one member. 

“No,” exclaimed half a dozen; ‘let it 
be as it is!” 

“Does anyone insist on a ballot?” 
asked the chairman. No one answered. 
Turning to the banker, he said: ‘We 
must have the money to-morrow in 
small notes, and remember that your 
name and history and a snap-shot photo- 
graph taken of you will all be forwarded 
to-night to the chief lodge, and if you 


Mr. 
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play false no earthly force can save you 
from punishment, and I may add that 
until the money is paid Brother Ivan will 
not lose sight of you under any circum- 
stances whatever.” 

“But [ can’t go about with a masked 
man,” said the banker. 

“‘He will remove his mask when he 
leaves the house ; his identity will tell you 
nothing, though he desires to conceal it 
from some members here.” 
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and it was with a sigh of relief that the 
banker at four o’clock found himself sitting 
alone in the salon at Mr. Castleton’s 
nursing the notes in a bag specially 


bought for the purpose of holding them. 
He waited a quarter of an hour, sur- 
prised that no one came: suddenly he 
heard a pistol-shot and a shout, then 
a rushing noise—the dining-room door 
was burst open, and Katrina rushed in 
with a man whom he did not recognise. 


He uttered a great cry as he saw it bore the fatal number. 


The banker, who was in no mood for 
love- making, promptly left the house 
after agreeing to bring the money at four 
o'clock the next day, and so he had the 
privilege of Brother Ivan’s society for 
rather more than twenty-four hours. His 
companion, a grim, powerful fellow, abso- 
lutely refused to leave him for a moment, 
and to the bewilderment of Mr. Tithedge’s 
Servants, actually slept on the floor of 
his room. His society was peculiarly 
obnoxious to the banker on the following 
day, when he was busy making arrange- 
ments to get the large sum in small notes, 


“‘ The police have raided us,” he shouted, 
and the voice was that of Castleton, though 
the man looked less than forty. ‘“ Are 
those the notes in the bag ?” The banker 
nodded, too startled for speech, and the 
man grabbed it. Katrina was busy open- 
ing a kind of box behind the shutters: 
she took out a long rope, fastened to a 
heavy iron hook, and the man opened the 
window. 

““Where shall I fly to?” asked the 
banker in terror. 

“Fly be d d!” said the man ; “ you 
little fool, they won’t hurt you.” 
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There was a hammering at the outside 
door of the dining- room. ‘“ Katrina,” 
said the banker appealingly to the girl. 

“Rats!” she replied abruptly, and 
putting the loop of the rope round her 
waist, climbed out of the window. 

Just at this moment the outer door was 
burst open and a number of policemen 
rushed in. Castleton drew a revolver, but 
one of the policemen closed with him, and 
in a moment they were both down on the 
ground. Two policemen caugnt hold of 
Ivan and one seized Mr. Tithedge roughly ; 
others ran to the window. 

“The woman ’s gone,” shouted one. 

** After her, Bill,” said another. 

Two of them went out by the window 
and swarmed down the rope. The hapless 
banker was dragged with needless violence 
into the hall, and on the way expostulated 
with his captor vainly. In very little more 
than no time he found himself in a four- 
wheeler with a large policeman sitting 
partly upon him and holding him firmly 
by the sleeve and neck, though he made 
no attempt to resist, but only vain efforts 
to speak, stayed summarily by the police- 


man, who shook him so violently by the 
collar as to cut off his breath. The rest 
of that day remains merely a vague, awful 


whirl in the mind of Mr. Tithedge. He 
recollects that he was taken to the police- 
station and charged by a voluble constable 
with some fearful offence, that his sugges- 
tion of bail was flouted, and his request 
that the police should communicate with 
his solicitors was rejected. He remembers 
that his night in the cells was not agreeable. 
Perhaps he might have slept during some 
portion of it if a lady next door had been 
forced to pause occasionally in her mono- 
tonous song about welcoming the C.I.V. 
When he reached the police-court next 
morning Mr. Tithedge, for the first time, 
appreciated the fact that the appearance 
of a partly washed, unshaved, forty-year- 
old man in dirty linen does not inspire 
confidence. In the lobby outside the 
court he saw Katrina, not exactly the 
Katrina of his passion, since swarming 
down a rope, an adventure in a coal- 
cellar, a struggle in a back garden, a night 
in the cells, and a lack of hair-pins and 
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powder, had sadly diminished her beauty.. 
A callous constable prevented him from. 
speaking to her, and, indeed, she showed 
some signs of gratitude to the policeman 
for his interference. A little later poor 
Mr. Tithedge, who till then had not 
guessed the position, discovered that he 
was charged with being a coiner. This, 
however, was less painful than the fact that 
Katrina was described by the inspector as 
the wife of the prisoner Kreshkin, who 
called himself Castleton, though she 
passed herself off as his daughter. Poor 
Mr. Tithedge hung his head, and the girl 
blushed at this. Formal evidence of arrest 
was given, and the prosecution asked for an 
adjournment; and then Kreshkin, otherwise 
Castleton, addressed the magistrate. 

‘“‘Your Honour,” he said, ‘‘the case 
against most of us is formidable, but there 
is one in the dock who ought not to be 
there, and that’s Mr. Tithedge, the 
banker, who knew absolutely nothing 
about what passed at the house. I am 
sorry to say that my wife and I treated 
him very badly. Without giving details, 
I may state that we induced him to give 
us the twenty thousand pounds found in 
the bag taken by the police. He has 
never been in any room in the house save 
the dining-room and boudoir at the 
back. He’s a very decent fellow, and 
absolutely innocent.” 

Katrina spoke: “It’s quite true, your 
Honour. Mr. Tithedge is blameless, and 
I’m very sorry that our wicked contrivance 
should prejudice him, though glad he has 
not lost his money. Isn’t it true,” she 
continued, turning to her companions, 
“that Mr. Tithedge knew nothing about 
what was happening on the first floor ?” 

They all answered, ‘‘ Yes, he was not 
one of us.” 

A man got up in the court, and the 
banker recognised his own solicitor. 

“IT can assure your Worship that Mr. 
Tithedge is aman of great wealth and splen- 
did reputation, and his presence in the 
raided house must have been accidental.” 

“Is there anything known against the 
prisoner Tithedge?” asked the magistrate. 

The burly policeman answered, ‘I saw 
him walking round and round the Square 
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some weeks ago late at night. He pre- 
tended to me he was training for a foot- 
race, but I knew better.” 


“ He pretended to me he was training for 
a foot-race, but 1 knew better.” 
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There was an ugly pause, broken by 
Katrina. 

‘“*I’m sorry to say that the gentleman, 
believing 1 was unmarried, paid honour- 
able courtship to me, of which I am 
truly proud, and when not admitted to 
the house, paid what I may call amatory 
visits to the Square.” 

Mr. Tithedge blushed, and so did the 
girl. The court laughed. The inspector 
who had the case in hand informed the 
magistrate that nothing was known against 
the banker, and there was no wish to 
charge him, whereupon 
directed him to be set free. 

“* May I speak to the lady fora moment?” 
asked the banker timidly. 

The magistrate nodded his head. 

“Oh, Katrina! ” exclaimed the little 
man in a low voice. 

‘“*]’m very sorry,” she whispered, “ and 
I got to like you so very much; but I’m 
really married to him.” 

“Was it alla plot ?” 

She bowed her head, and glanced at one 
of her companions. Mr. Tithedge recog- 
nised the man who had accosted her in 


his Worship 


Greek Street on the day when he first met 
her, and then he knew that the voice which 
so often had puzzled him was the voice of 
this man. 


she continued; ‘“‘ but 
glad you saved your money.” 

“The kiss,” he whispered bravely, 
“ would have been worth the money.” 

The girl thereupon blushed deliciously. 

“ And the Nihilism ?” he asked. 

** All bunkum.” 

“ And the balloting ?” 

“All the discs had No. 7 upon them; 
but the other men, by sleight-of-hand, 
showed different numbers.” 

“And the ” But the 
interrupted. 

‘« Nowthen, we must goon with our work.” 

The banker warmly shook the hand of 
the girl. 

“‘Remember,” he said, ‘“‘I’ll find all 
the money that is needed for your defence 
and that of Mr. Castleton.” 

Then he crawled out of the court, and 
the rest of the affair is a matter of common 
knowledge 


““1’m so sorry,” 


magistrate 


’ 





FLAGS WE HAVE FOUGHT FORK. 


By HORACE WYNDHAM. 


Deen 


ESPITE the contrary assertions of 

our lady “ military” novelists, 
British regiments no longer go into action 
accompanied by their “‘ colours.” Hence 
the thrilling accounts that these authorities 
give us of “scattered remnants rallying 
round the regimental standard under a 
fierce hail of bullets and dyeing its silken 
folds with their blood, in their noble 
efforts to prevent the glorious emblem 
falling into the hands of the enemy,” 
etc., are merely the outcome of their 
vivid imaginations. Indeed, it is more 


than twenty years since any flag belonging 
to the English Army was exposed to any 


more deadly missile than the blank ammu- 
nition of a review-parade. The actual order 
responsible for this was issued by the 
Duke of Cambridge, and bore the date 
of March 2, 1882. For some time 
previous to this, however, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s instructions had been 
anticipated by several battalions when 
going on active service. So far back as 
the year 1863, for example, three corps 
which were about to take part in an 
expedition on the North-West Frontier of 
India were ordered to leave their colours 
behind them in charge of a battalion 
remaining in garrison. In the same way, 
when, in 1878, the Shropshire Light 
Infantry accompanied Sir Frederick 
Roberts into Afghanistan, they left their 
colours at Lucknow. 

The chief reason for this discontinuance 
of a custom that had been in existence 
almost as long as has the standing army 
itself is contributed by the increased pre- 
cision of modern rifle-fire. In the days 
of the old smooth- bore muzzle-loading 
weapons the chances of being hit by a 
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bullet were (unless one were only a few 
yards off at the time) comparatively slight. 
Now, however, this is no longer the case ; 
for what with magazine-rifles and cordite 
ammunition, etc., the dangers of the 
present-day battlefield are infinitely greater 
than they were in the days of our grand- 
fathers. It was found, too, that the 
enemy’s hottest fire was always directed 
upon the ‘“colour-party,” and that the 
sacrifice of valuable lives entailed by the 
safeguarding of the colours was frequently 
so pronounced as almost to cripple an 
entire regiment. Accordingly, the military 
authorities gradually came to the opinion 
that, despite their abundantly proved 
value as an incentive to personal daring, 
the result of permitting colours to be 
taken into action was not, on the whole, 
commensurate with the loss involved 
thereby. Although this decision has dealt 
a somewhat serious blow at esprit de corps, 
it must nevertheless be regarded as an 
eminently wise one by all thinking men. 
Despite the great interest taken in 
military affairs in this country, it never 
seems to have been anyone’s special busi- 
ness to arrange for the safe custody of 
regimental flags which have been replaced 
by new ones. The consequence of this 
extraordinary and regrettable omission is 
that on several occasions instances have 
come to light of flags which have played a 
glorious part on many a hard-fought battle- 
field being subsequently found in the pos- 
session of private individuals, who have 
treated them with but scant respect. Some 
little time ago, for example, the regimental 
colours of the Dorsetshire Regiment (which 
had once floated proudly over Gibraltar 
during the three years of its famous siege) 
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were discovered cut up into squares and 
covering thé sofa-cushion of a London 
tradesman. Again, two of the colours 
which the Gloucester Regiment had carried 
in Egypt under Abercromby, and in the 
Peninsula under Wellington, were rescued 
about ten years ago from a pawnbroker’s 
shop in York. In oles and Queries, too, a 
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room, to be handed over to the highest 
bidder to do as he pleased with. Indeed, 


there is nothing to prevent their being pur- 
chased under these circumstances for the 
edification of the trippers on a Thames 
steam-boat. 

Such discreditable oecurrences are now- 
adays, happily, very rare, for in nearly 





THE OLD COLOURS OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S REGIMENT. 


This picture shows how flags are preserved. Remnants are pieced out and fitted on a slight frame of gauze. 


contributor wrote some little time back that 
he had observed hanging from the window 
of a shop in the parish of St. Martin’s a 
complete regimental colour, which was 
exposed ‘“‘to fly and flap about amid the 
smut and soil of smoky glass as if it had 
been a mere piece of, comparatively speak- 
ing, worthless bunting.” Other flags in 
whose defence gallant men have cheerfully 
laid down their lives have actually made 
their last public appearance in an auction- 


every instance of lace, when a regiment 
has colours its old ones 
have been formally handed over to the 
authorities of the local cathedral or parish 
church. Sometimes they are presented to 
the officers’ mess instead, or else to the 
Council of the Royal United Service 
Institution, Whitehall. When they are 
disposed of in this last manner, they 
fall into the able hands of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Holden, the secretary of the 


received new 
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institution. This officer is a_ great 
authority on the subject of regimental 
colours, and has made a special study 
of the history of those which have thus 
come under his care. 

Many of the flags at Whitehall have 
been exposed to such an extent to the 
battle and bullet that they are now little 
more than mere patches of silk hanging in 
strips from rotten and worm-eaten poles. 
In some instances, however, they have 
been skilfully repaired, the usual plan 
being to “‘ mount,” as it were, the precious 
shreds on to a piece of fine muslin. An 
example of the process is shown in the 
accompanying photograph. 

The colours in question’are those of the 
old 33rd Foot (now known as the 1st Bat- 
talion the Duke of Wellington’s West 
Riding Regiment). They remained in 
use for just a quarter of a century—from 
1854 to 1879—during which time they 
were carried into action by this distin- 
guished corps at the battles of the Alma 
(where nineteen sergeants fell in their 
defence) and Inkerman, and the siege of 
Sevastopol. Later on they accompanied 
the regiment on Lord Napier’s Expedition 
to Abyssinia. Only a few square inches of 
their original folds now remain. Their 
glorious associations, however, will last for 
all time, for as the poet has sung— 

A moth-eaten rag on a worm-eaten pole, 

It does not look likely to stir a man’s soul: 

*Tis the deeds that were done ’neath the moth- 
eaten Tag, 

When the pole was a staff and the rag was 
a flag! 

Doggerel though this may be, the senti- 

ment expressed therein nevertheless rings 

true. 

A second set of colours belonging to 
the same regiment is preserved at 
Whitehall. They were presented to the 
corps by its Colonel (General Sir Charles 
Wale, K.C.B.) in 1832, and came into the 
possession of the Royal United Service 
Institution in 1861. During the years 
1838-40, the Duke of Cambridge per- 
formed his first military service under 
them at Gibraltar. On the occasion of 
the Duke of Wellington’s funeral, the 
regiment (in which, by the way, this 
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illustrious soldier had received his early 
training) was brought to London from 
Glasgow. The escort for the colours was 
billeted at the Colonel’s town house, and 
the precious flags, of course, accompanied 
them there. Naturally thinking that they 
would be in perfectly safe hands under 
the roof of their own Colonel, the officers. 
in charge of the colours do not appear 
to have looked after them very carefully. 
At any rate, when leaving the house 
they found, to their horror, that one 
of the Colonel’s household had actually 
repaired certain glorious rents in them 
with portions of a white silk wedding- 
dress ! 

Depending from one of the galleries of 
the museum of the R.U.S.I. is a very 
interesting row of old war- flags. Con- 
spicuous among them is one which 
formerly belonged to the 43rd Monmouth- 
shire (now Oxfordshire) Light Infantry, 
and as such was carried by them in the 
Peninsular War. Despite the length of 
time that has elapsed since then, it is still 
in a fairly good state of preservation. 


The two flags shown in the appended 
photographs originally belonged to the 
39th Foot, or, as it is now called, the 
1st Battalion the Dorsetshire Regiment. 
The history of this corps dates from 


the year 1702, when it was raised 
in Ireland. It took part in the de- 
fence of Gibraltar during its memorable 
siege, and afterwards served in the 
Peninsular and Crimean campaigns. For 
its long service in India (where it greatly 
distinguished itself under Clive) the 
regiment was granted for its motto the 
words: ‘‘ Primus in Indis.” At the battle 
of Maharajpore, in 1843, it captured four 
guns and two standards from the enemy. 
The second battalion of this corps is on 
active service in South Africa at the present 
date. 

Immediately below the colours of the 
39th are a number of flags which were 
captured from the Chinese in 1860. 
There are also in the museum of the 
Institution a number of others which are 
relics of the previous war of 1841 in the 
same quarter of the globe. The majority 
of these were taken by the British troops 
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OLD WAR FLAGS OF THE 39TH FOOT IN THE ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION, WHITEHALL. 


Below are the tops of some Chinese flags which were captured in the war of 1&0. 
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THE BRITISH FLAG WHICH WAS HOISTED OVER 
1898, THE DAY AFTER 
LORD KITCHENER’S VICTORY OVER THE KHALIFA. 
the Dervish flag on the left. 


“GORDON’S PALACE,’ SEPT. 4, 


Below is the Khalifa’s flag ; 


engaged in the assault upon Chusan. 
They were presented to the R.U.S.I. by 
Admiral Sir Edward Belcher. Owing to 
the fact that flags are almost as common 
in China as chopsticks, and that an 
immense quantity of them were captured 
during the operations in question, it is 
not easy to regard them with any special 
veneration. 

With reference, however, to some other 
flags which are included in the collection 
at Whitehall of those taken from the 
enemy, the case is very different. The 
colours coming under this heading origin- 
ally belonged to certain French infantry 
regiments, and were most gallantly de- 
fended by them. In the end, however, 
they fell into the hands of a mixed naval 
and military force (one of the officers of 
which was Lord Nelson) on the occa- 
sion of the surrender of Bastia, during 
the operations in Corsica in 1794. In one 


of the windows of the Banqueting 
Hall at the R.U.S.I. are two 
other standards under’ which 
Napoleon’s troops once fought 
with those of an English General. 
They were captured at the battle 
of Salamanca on July 22, 1812, 
and were presented to the Prince 
Regent by the ‘Iron Duke’s” 
aide-de-camp. There is some 
doubt, however, as to whether 
these particular emblems’ were 
properly authorised ones or not, 
for many experts are of opinion 
that they were private standards 
made by the men of the two 
regiments carrying them _ into 
action on this occasion. Some 
colour is lent to this theory by 
reason of the fact that these flags 
are very poorly fashioned in com- 
parison with the splendid ones in 
general use in the French army 
at this period. 

Just above one of the door- 
ways of the R.U.S.I. Museum is 
the exceedingly interesting group 
of flags shown in the accom- 
panying photograph. 

At the top is the British flag 
which was hoisted over Gordon’s’ 
Palace at Khartoum on Sept. 4, 1898, the 
day after Lord Kitchener's memorable 
victory over the Khalifa. The flag is in 
an extremely dilapidated condition, and 
it has been found necessary to hold it 
together by strips of fine net. Beneath 
it is the flag that was captured by our 
troops on this occasion from the Khalifa; 
while the flag on the left bearing an 
Arabic inscription is a Dervish one. On 
either side of this doorway are a number 
of broad-bladed spears which were used 
by the enemy during the same campaign. 

The next photograph shows eight 
colours hanging from the Eastern Gallery. 
They were presented to the R.U.S.I. by 
the authorities of the Tower of London, 
in whose custody they were originally 
placed. These particular emblems are of 
somewhat peculiar interest, owing to the 
fact that they belonged to the now dis- 
banded British Foreign Legions, which 
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were formed to co-operate with our forces 
at the time of the Crimean War. These 
regiments, which were raised partly in 
England and partly abroad (in Germany 
and Switzerland), remained in existence 
for only two years. Their regimental 
colours are handsomely designed, con- 
sisting, in the case of the Anglo-Swiss 
battalions, of a red cross on a black ground, 
with the union in the upper canton. 

The standard projecting from the wall 
in the photograph on the next page was 
carried originally by the Royal Horse 
Guards. It is made of richly embroidered 
damask, and is heavily fringed with gold. 
In the various State ceremonies that took 
place at the beginning of the last century 
it was frequently used. The flag in the 
centre of the sword-and-pistol, trophy 
below it is a recent acquisition to the 
Whitehall collection. It was captured 
from the Boers at the battle of Pieters 
Hill, in February 1900, by Captain Agnew, 
of the Royal Scots Fusiliers. 

ther Household Cavalry 
preserved in the R.U.S.I. 


standards 
belonged at 
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one time to the znd Life Guards, and 
were carried by them from 1820 to 1830. 
They were used on the occasion of the 
coronation of George IV., and also at 
his funeral. In appearance they are very 
striking, being made of crimson damask, 
with the crown and royal cipher embroi- 
dered in the centre, and surrounded by 
a fringe of gold cord. By the way, a 
peculiarity in connection with cavalry 
standards consists in the fact that they 
are not consecrated on presentation to a 
regiment, as is invariably the case with 
regard to the colours of an infantry corps. 
Lancer or Hussar regiments carry no 
standards. 

Very appropriately, the colours of such 
regiments as are associated with the City 
of London are, on their replacement by 
new ones, provided in several instances 
with a resting- place in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Foremost among those corps 
in which this practice has been observed 
may be mentioned the Royal Fusiliers 
and the Middlesex Regiment. «The 
former of these corps (which is still 


OLD WAR FLAGS IN THE ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION, WHITEHALL. 
The flags include those of the British-Swiss and British-German Legions. 
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OLD STANDARD OF THE ROYAL HORSE GUARDS. 


Preserved in the Museum 
of the Royal United Service Institution. 


officially styled the “City of London 


Regiment”) has a_ set of colours 
hanging here which were almost the 
last ones in the British Army to be 
taken on active service. As will be seen 
from the accompanying photograph, there 
is now little more than the bare poles and 
tassels left of them. At the battle of the 
Nive this regiment suffered so severely 
that its colours had to be carried into 
action by two officers who had each lost 
anarm. At the Alma, too, the escort for 
the colours had, during a portion of the 
action, to be composed of sergeants, all 
the officers having already fallen in their 
defence. 

At Albuera the Middlesex Regiment 
distinguished itself so greatly by its display 
of stubborn valour—twenty-three of its 
officers and 168 of its rank-and-file being 
left on the field—that it has ever since 
been known as the “ Die-Hards.” In this 
battle, too, its colours were so riddled 
with bullets that they had to be renewed 
shortly after. In commemoration of the 
exceptional gallantry of the corps it was 
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specially granted a badge, consisting of 
a laurel-wreath, with the word ‘‘ Albuera” 
at the base. The authorities of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral have in their charge two sets 
of colours belonging to this regiment. 
While one of these sets is in a good state 
of preservation, this is not the case with 
the other. 

A second set of regimental colours which 
have been deposited for safe custody in 
the same hands belonged in former days to 
the Coldstream Guards. This regiment, 
by the way, has not always been so 
fortunate in finding a suitable resting- 
place for its old colours, for in 1816, 
when its second battalion was returning 
to England from France, its colours were 
lost. At any rate, they were not forth- 
coming when the battalion disembarked, 
and a new set had accordingly to be 
applied for. Just thirty-four years later, 
however, they were found in the lumber- 
room of General Sir Alexander Woodford, 
in whose baggage they had been packed. 

Although, when committed to the 
custody of a church, regimental flags are 


THE COLOURS CARRIED BY THE 
ROYAL FUSILIERS IN THE AFGHAN WAR OF 1879, 
Now in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 





usua!ly well looked 
after, instances 
have occurred 
which go to prove 
that this is not 
always the case. 
For example, suffi- 
cient care is not 
invariably taken to 
preserve them 
from dampness, 
and when _ this 
happens, the silk 
of which the 
colours are made 
will be found to 
rot in a very few 
years. The only 
remedy would be 
for the War Office 
to hold the 
Colonel of a regi- 
ment strictly re- 
sponsible for the 
safe custody of the 


colours of his regiment. 
of inspection would 
this officer to the place where they were 
deposited, and a report of their condition 


OTHER FLAGS OF THE MIDDLESEX REGIMENT, 
Now in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
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TWO BATTLE-TORN FLAGS 
OF THE 57TH FOOT (MIDDLESEX REGIMENT), 
Now in St. Paul's Cathedral. 


Frequent visits 
then be paid by 


subjection to the 
pawnshop and the auction - room. 
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made to _ head- 
quarters at regular 
intervals. Should 
this not be deemed 
feasible, however, 
the military 
authorities could 
not do better than 
insist upon . all 
colours being 
handed over on 
their ‘‘ retirement” 
to the care of 
Colonel Holden 
for preservation in 
the museum of the 
Royal United Ser- 
vice Institution at 
Whitehall. Surely 
it is not too much 
to ask that the 
flags for which 
our soldiers have 
fought and died 
should be spared, 


on their withdrawal from use, the possi- 
bility they have too often incurred of 
indignities of the 


OLD WAR FLAGS OF THE COLDSTREAM GUARDS, 
Now tn St. Paul’s Cathedral. 





A NARROW ESCAPE. 


A SOUVENIR OF THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR. 


W* had been at Arcueil a week. We 

were quartered in the houses of 
the village. My company was lodged in 
a villa near the aqueduct. 

The open space in the lower arches 
of the aqueduct had been filled in with 
lumps of rough stone; under some of 
them, which had one side walled up and 
the other closed by a palisade, camped 
the Mobiles of Sadne-et-Loire. One arch 
had been left free for the passage of 
troops, and fascines and barrels full of 
stone were standing within reach on the 
right and left of the entrance, ready to 
close it in case of alarm. Outside were 
earthwork entrenchments and stockades 
defending the approaches. The Mobiles 
were on guard. 

I was with Albert Lasalle of my com- 
pany, a brave, sturdy companion. He 
was a native of Arcueil, and we had 
arranged to make a trip together to the 
abandoned quarries which extend over a 
large area in the neighbourhood, with a 
view to picking up a few mushrooms. In 
times of famine a dish of mushrooms is a 
feast fit for a king. 

One of our comrades had procured— 
I know not by what act of sorcery—a 
quarter of a pound of butter. A quarter 
of a pound of butter for the eighty 
famished stomachs composing the company 
was poor, but it would nevertheless have 
been a corollary as appetising as rare 
to the savoury cryptogams perceived in 
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By GEORGES MONTBARD. 


Illustrated by the Author. 


imagination, and of which we hoped to. 
gather an abundant harvest. 

In the morning we had gnawed the 
thigh-bone of an aged horse, to which 
were hanging a few shreds of tough meat, 
either raw or burnt to a cinder, and had’ 
stuffed ourselves with rice prepared with 
salt and water. On this more than 
Spartan meal, washed down with a glass. 
of that small wine which is known in the 
neighbourhood of Paris as petit bleu, some 
coffee as light as the conscience of a 
seminarist, and a dram of the harshest 
brandy, Lasalle and I set out, without 
breathing a word anent our expedition, in 
quest of the plat de résistance, the spongy’ 
fungi. 

The entrance to the quarries was a few 
hundred yards from the aqueduct, in a 
gully, at a short distance from the German 
outposts. One ran the risk of receiving: 
some bullets from the enemy by approach- 
ing too near in the open, but Lasalle 
understood the topography of the spot 
perfectly, and knew of an entrance we 
could reach unperceived by the vigilant 
foe. 


It was bitterly cold; the hard, crisp 
snow, mingled with earth, was of a dirty 
white colour, and broken here and there 
by the sombre relief of a ridge, the slender 
entanglement of a thorny hedge, by an 
isolated tree ; in places one perceived the 
flash of a pool, of a strip of frozen 


water. A dull reflex filtered through a 
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leaden sky, lighting up with an uncertain 
glimmer the rugged, hilly land, the roads 
furrowed with deep ruts left by the cannon- 
wheels. 

The frozen air, motionless, appeared as 
if paralysed in the mighty grasp of* the 
cold, which tore the face, lacerated the 
hands, penetrated the bones so acutely 
that one seemed to experience the sharp 
sensation of a burn. 

Absolute calm reigned everywhere. 
Sometimes, in this terrible silence, a tree 
split from top to bottom with the dry 
crack of a whip, a detached branch fell 
to the ground with a crash; then death- 
like silence returned. 

From time to time a piercing bugle-call 
threw out its brief metallic note, ending 
suddenly as if strangled by the rigour of 
the atmosphere. 

A dull, prolonged detonation was heard 
at regular intervals in the distance, resem- 
bling the groan of some monstrous animal, 
reverberating in a smothered rumble; 
then again frigid silence reigned over all. 

It was the Prussian batteries firing on 
Paris, the explosion of the accumulated 


anger of a people served by Krupp cannon, 
those iron and steel giants howling their 


ferocious war-song and vomiting their 
stream of iron on the illustrious city. It 
was the enemy—the ancient, obstinate, 
implacable enemy, eager in his work of 
destruction. Every minute, with mathe- 
matical precision, the terrible storm burst 
upon the capital. : 

The long rigid outline of the aqueduct 
hiding the village stretched out sharp 
behind us. On our right, a little in the 
background, rose the menacing silhouette 
of the fort of Hautes-Bruyéres, then silent. 
In front the German entrenchments were 
easily discernible by the freshly disturbed 
earth, standing out in black on the livid 
whiteness of the ground. 

Lighting our pipes, we skirted the 
bottom of an embankment which shel- 
tered us from the enemy’s view and fire. 
In a few minutes we had reached the 
ravine, and stopped before a rather lofty 
opening, beneath which we disappeared. 
We were in the quarries. 

I followed Lasalle, who had lit a candle, 
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along a corridor of very irregular dimen- 
sions and form. It twisted and turned 
with sudden curves, describing ingeniously 
complicated passages, or rounding off in 
gentle bends, and crossing other roads 
innumerable intersections. Some- 
times these passages were eight feet high 
and twelve or sixteen feet wide ; then they 
all at once became smaller, the ceiling 
lowered, the sides approached each other: 
we had to stoop to pass: it was impossible 
to advance two abreast. 

The road, in places, had become ob- 
structed by the fall of stone; one had to 
go flat on one’s stomach, crawl, wriggle 
over the rubbish, to get through the 
narrow tunnel connecting two sections of 
the thoroughfare. 

Occasionally we came upon a spacious 
crossway nearly sixteen feet high, upon 


Be) 
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which five or six arteries abutted. Rock 
formed the ceiling of these passages ; 
superposed blocks of stone, roughly hewn, 
supported the weight of the vault, and 
gave the covered trenches an appearance 
of regularity. On either side, in the wider 
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alleys, heaps of sand mixed with fine earth 
kept together by borders of stones, ran 
parallel to the walls. Here grew some 
mushrooms, which we gathered and stuffed 
into the pockets of our great-coats. 

There was a mild, moist warmth there 
that enveloped us; after the cold outside, 


Lasalle suddenly stopped. 


we experienced inexpressible delight in 
feeling this tepid air, caressing and soft as 


down, penetrate within us. Our stiffened 
joints were limbered ; our limbs resumed 
all their pliancy. 

Little by little a heavy drowsiness, an 
irresistible numbness, took the place of 
this feeling of well-being. One felt over- 
come by an intense desire to sink down on 
this fine sand, to stretch one’s self out 
there at full length and sleep indefinitely. 

This feeling of torpor was due to the 
warm air, insufficiently renewed by the 
shafts which at certain spots started from 
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the galleries to open outside on a level 
with the ground. At their mouths old 
palings were rotting where they stood; on 
the inside, from top to bottom, long poles, 
supplied with cross-pieces, seemed at first 
sight to make it within the limits of possi- 
bility to reach the open air; but most of 
them were in such a deplorable state, and 
such of the cross-pieces as remained were 
so worm-eaten, that one must have been 
influenced by an earnest desire to break 
one’s neck to risk the ascent. Besides, in 
many cases the primitive ladder came to 
an end several yards from the mouth of 
the shaft. 

The heat meanwhile had become so in- 
tolerable that we had thrown off our great- 
coats and left them in a recess, intending 
to get them on our way back. 

I had at first experienced some appre- 
hension in advancing to the end of these 
dismal corridors, but Lasalle did not show 
the slightest hesitation ; he seemed per- 
fectly at home in the midst of this laby- 
rinth, and wandered with surprising ease 
among the thousand zigzags of these 
innumerable alleys. Not being accus- 
tomed, as he was, to such subterranean 
wanderings, I fell a prey to that oppressive 
anxiety of the unknown, of the danger 
which creeps over one, which one does 
not see but feels—that painful prostration 
of one’s will in the face of an imminent 
but invisible danger. Little by little, how- 
ever, in presence of Lasalle’s imperturb- 
able tranquillity, this feeling disappeared ; 
I had but one thought, as he had—that of 
finding more mushroom-beds. 

We had just crossed a narrow corridor 
which Lasalle told me ended in a broad, 
spacious trench that would lead us to our 
point of departure. We had great diffi- 
culty in following this, however. A recent 
fall of stone had made it almost impass- 
able. Large blocks, barely clinging to 
the ceiling, hung so precariously above us 
that as we advanced we were oppressed 
with the apprehension that a vibration of 
the ground, an echo of voices, the slightest 
noise, would be enough to make them fall, 
Then it would be death—the instantaneous 
death of the bullock felled by a blow from 
the pole-axe, if one were struck; or slow 
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hideous death in a stone sepulchre, a prey 
to the pangs of hunger and thirst, with the 
superadded horror of darkness. 

We had hardly got beyond this dangerous 
pass when Lasalle, who usually had so 
much command over himself, suddenly 
stopped. There was a concentration of 
terror in his eyes, steadfastly fixed on some- 
thing before him, and painful stupefaction 
in his disturbed features. I followed the 
direction of his gaze, and felt a violent 
shock. There was no further passage. 
The roof had given way: blocks of stone 
rose up one upon the other, completely 
barring the road which was to have led us 
to the entrance to the quarries. 

He advanced and examined the obstacle. 
The top of the vault in tumbling down had 
broken into a number of pieces, which 
formed an irregular mass, with prominent 
corners and deep recesses. Only a block 
at the bottom touched the ground with 
one of its sides, the other resting on a few 
ill-adjusted stones which kept it in such 
uncertain equilibrium that a slight touch, 
a single stone detached from the heap, 
would have sufficed to bring down the 
whole set and with it the huge block, thus 
deprived of its support. 

As it was, it left in its sloping position 
a narrow triangular opening, with’ hardly 
room enough for 4 human being to slip 
through. But how far did that opening 
go? The roof must have fallen in for 
some distance, and it was very likely that 
there were other accumulations of rock 
farther on hermetically closing the corridor. 

The chances of passing were so un- 
certain, so fraught with the unforeseen, 
that one might virtually consider it impos- 
sible to escape through this stone wall. 

Lasalle continued kneeling before the 
aperture with his candle in his hand. 
He made a movement as if he meant to 
try to get through it, but suddenly he 
stopped, his head falling slowly on his 
chest. 

When I approached him, I saw that his 
whole body was in a tremble. He said to 
me in a deadened voice: ‘‘ There has been 
a fall of stone ; the road is blocked up.” 

Lasalle’s speech at this moment had a 
peculiar intonation: it was weak, muffled, 
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but distinct, although articulated in a 
broken, hollow tone, and seemed to come 
from a distance. It expressed such cruel 
agony, such complete discouragement, 
that a prolonged shudder ran through me. 

‘“* Blocked!” he repeated mechanically, 
and in that simple syllable there was such 
an intensity of suffering that I was, for the 
moment, incapable of uttering a word, of 
making a sign. In presence of the pro- 
found despair of this man, whose cool 


audacity and bravery I had witnessed, 1 
for an instant forgot our terrible position. 
This incomprehensible weakness on the 
part of one whose spirit was habitually so 
dauntless affected me through all the 
fibres of my being: I was overcome by 


There was a concentration of terror in his eyes. 


an intense pity. He added, in the same 
distressed, distant voice— 

‘Unless behind that block there Mt 

Suddenly, with a brusque movement, he 
half raised himself, as if galvanised. With 
a rapid gesture he signed to me to be 
silent; he blew out the light, and in the 
gloomy night, doubled up, motionless, 
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holding our breath, the muscles and nerves 
strained like springs, we listened. 

At that moment a distant confused 
noise, vaguely perceptible, reached our 
ears. Then there was a murmur of 
voices, a trample of men on the march ; 
the party approached now, the _ noise 
became louder; the sounds were defined ; 
the ground, trodden on by a numerous 
crowd, vibrated, and small stones and 
rubble fell from the walls. 

On our knees, our revolvers in 
hands, in mute anxiety we waited. 

Then behind us there was a dull, pro- 
longed rumble, followed by a commotion 
which violently shook the ground: a few 
stones rolled to where we knelt. A cold 
perspiration stood out on our foreheads. 

** Our retreat is cut off; we are blocked,” 
said Lasalle in a low voice. ‘‘ Behind us 
the roof of the gallery has collapsed, and 
the Prussians are in front of us.” 

This time his intonation was firm and 
clear. He continued: ‘‘ There isa trench 
opening on our right, but it is three parts 
filled up, and I do not know whether it 
ends at a shaft or communicates with other 
It is 


our 


corridors that are more practicable. 
also possible that the Prussians, alarmed 


at the falling in of the roof, will not 
attempt to advance any further—supposing 
the road is free beyond the hole—but will 
retrace their steps. We shall not be long 
in ascertaining this.” 

The buzzing sound of a moment before 
began again: it was now a prolonged, 
indescribable noise of bodies gliding along 
the walls, of displaced stones tumbling 
down, of arms clanking against the sides 
of the gallery and being dragged over 
loose stones. From time to time .an 
energetic, harshly emphasied oath burst 
out, rising above the tumult; a warning 
was given. The party was passing. 
Already a pale, vacillating light lingered 
round the edges of the hole. 

“The road is free!” Lasalle whispered. 

We heard the sound of panting respir- 
ation ; strong effluvia came from these per- 
spiring men; a musty smell exhaled from 
their uniforms, impregnated with all sorts 
of odours of war—tobacco, camp, kitchen— 
and filtered through the small opening to us. 
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At every instant the aperture shone 
more brightly. Suddenly a hand grasping 
a candle was seen; an arm followed ; then 
a head with a helmet appeared. 

The flame lit us up in full—Lasalle and 
me ; and the brass of the Prussian’s helmet 
and chin-strap sparkled: an elongated 
shadow.was traced on the vaulted roof—a 
broad, queerly outlined black band. 

The man saw us. I shall never forget 
the expression of stupefaction, of appalling 
fright, that suddenly distorted his features : 
with his mouth twisted into a horrible grin, 
his face livid, his eyes staring, the pupils 
dilated to their utmost, crushing the candle 
between his stiffened fingers, he seemed as 
if, petrified before our two revolvers. 

He remained thus for a full minute. 
Then a savage cry, the stifled howl of a 
wild beast at bay, burst from his throat— 
a cry of terror, impotence, rage, of super- 
human intensity, which made a shudder 
run through us into the very marrow of 
our bones—and immediately afterwards he 
tried to retreat. His elbow struck sharply 
against one of the stones serving as a 
support for the block beneath which he 
lay, and displaced it. ‘The enormous mass 
oscillated for a moment, and then slowly 
came down. 

The features of the wretch were dis- 
torted ; inexpressible suffering contracted 
his face; we heard a cracking of bones 
that were being broken, and his body 
flattened itself out. With a convulsive 
effort he raised his head; the lips grinned 
upon his clinched teeth ; a fugitive sparkle 
lit up his pupils, which were almost 
immediately veiled; a big tear formed in 
the corner of his left eyelid ; the head with 
the helmet on it fell inert—he was dead. 

A thin stream of blood issued from 
beneath the huge rock, staining the 
whiteness of the stones with purple, and 
dug its ruby furrow in the dust. The 
strained arm was extended with threaten- 
ing rigidity, the candle continuing to burn 
between the contracted fingers. 

** Requiescat in pace !”’ exclaimed Lasalle 
with a strange smile.- ‘‘ After him, our- 
selves!” 

The terrible cry to: which the unfor- 
tunate féllow had given utterance had 
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been followed by great calm amid the 
Prussians. Then, after vain attempts to 


disengage their comrade, they had retired, 
leaving two of their party to guard the 
We could hear them talking in a 


corpse. 
low voice. 

Lasalle, lighting our candle at that of 
the dead man, said to me: “ Now, my 
boy, there is no time for hesitation; we 
must dash in there, cost what it may,” and 
he pointed to the only corridor remaining 
free : -‘‘ there lies our sole chance of safety, 
if it be one. We shall either pass or not: 
let us first of all try. There will be still 
time to think of the last contingency.” 
Showing me his revolver, he added, ‘‘ We 
can always abridge our tiresome solitude if 
it should prove too prolonged.” 

Lasalle, taking the lead, advanced into 
the dangerous way with perfect presence 
of mind and astounding assurance. He 
tapped the ground, sounded the openings, 
scrutinised the stability of the blocks. He 
had recovered himself entirely. 

The trench was straight and 
resembling a cleft resulting from a 
natural separation of the rocks. Its 
height was from twenty to twenty-five 
feet, with a medium breadth of four feet 
or less. But mounds of broken stone 
were heaped up in places almost to the 
top, and it was necessary to climb up these 
moving inclines and descend the other 
side with minute precautions at every 
movement. Frequently a part of the 
fallen stone had stopped, suspended half- 
way, and we were then obliged to wriggle 
like reptiles over the lacerating fragments, 
beneath the overhanging mass. A too 
rough movement of the knees, a clumsy 
blow from the elbow or the shoulder, an 
imprudent effort of the hips disturbing a 
stone, and the whole thing would have 
collapsed and buried us. 

The air was mephitic and heavy ; springs 
trickled through the rents in the rocks, 
and stagnant water shone dully in 
crevices; unhealthy penetrating damp- 
ness oozed from the rugged sides striated 
with greenish streaks. 

We had stopped for a moment, utterly 
tired. Lasalle looked at his watch. It 
was nine o'clock. At seven we had 


high, 
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entered this infernal conduit; we had 
therefore been wandering about these 
catacombs for two hours, and nothing 
indicated that we were near an outlet of 
any sort. To cap our misfortune, our 
candle was nearly consumed: it displayed 
a last bluish flame and went out. For a 
second the wick burned with a_ hardly 
perceptible red glimmer: it fluttered, and 
darkness was complete. 

Then deep discouragement took posses- 
sion of me—a general weariness of body 
and mind; I felt the imperious need of 
remaining where I stood; I was conscious 
of nothing but the insurmountable desire 
for immediate, absolute rest that should 
last for ever. 

Lasalle took me roughly by the arm, 
dragged me up, and exclaimed in a harsh 
voice, ‘Wakeup! Letusgo! Comeon!” 

I walked on passively, stumbling behind 
him. I went forward automatically, with- 
out knowing what I did. 

We still had a few matches. We made 
use of them in difficult passes. We had 
two newspapers ; we tore them in pieces, 
twisted them up, made torches of them 
and lit them. The flame lasted a few 
seconds, gliding across the smooth parts 
of the walls, wandering over the heaps of 
stone, catching the roughnesses. Fan- 
tastical shadows danced around us, and 
night, frightful night, returned with 
horrible silence. 

We burned the last match, the last 
piece of paper, and then, raving, rushed 
madly along in the dark. 

Hallucination began. The thought of 
the Prussian lying in his blood, crushed 
beneath the rock, haunted us. We seemed 
to feel that his flattened-out corpse was 
after us, endeavouring to detain us with 
its crushed hands. Pursued by the horrible 
vision, we hurried onward, wild, yelling, 
in the thickness of night. Stones rolled 
beneath our feet with a resounding crash; 
we struck our heads against the salient 
parts of the walls; our hands were bleed- 
ing, torn by their sharp edges; we sank 
in holes so small that our bodies could 
barely enter them. After desperate efforts 
we reached the other end, streaming with 
perspiration, and almost suffocated. Then, 
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in the sinister shadow, in a paroxysm of 
frenzy, the infuriated flight recommenced, 
and we darted on with the tenacity of the 
brute, impelled by the powerful desire to 
live. 

At one time the atmosphere became less 
dense, almost fresh. Hope revived, our 
strength redoubled. Puffs of air reached 
us, laden with pungent smells of plants. 
We must be near an opening of some sort 
communicating with the exterior. We 
sprang forward eagerly, inhaling with 
open lungs the powerful emanations from 
above. All at once, at a turning, a pale 
stream of light appeared—the dawn of 
deliverance. Then it was a savage race, 
a series of extravagant bounds to 
reach the opening so ardently 
desired. 

It was a shaft: above appeared a 
luminous circle—the heavens. It 
was air, life! For a few minutes 
we lay there panting, almost faint- 
ing under the excess of fatigue and 
delight. 

We noted the existence of a 
ladder. Lasalle examined the pole ; 
it would bear our weight, and some 
cross-pieces were still affixed to it ; 
in addition to that, the sides of the 
shaft were riddled with holes, the 
result of the fall of stones. The 
mortar which had kept them in their 
place had been eaten away by the 
weather, so that they had become detached 
and lay strewn at the bottom. Thanks to 
these cavities, it was possible by the help 
of the pole to reach the top. 

The rotten wood was soft and spongy, 
as if coated over with a slimy substance, 
against which the knees and thighs had 
little hold: in order not to slip we had to 
clasp the pole with a firm grasp. 

It bent with an ominous crack beneath 
the weight of our bodies. At every instant we 
were afraid of feeling it break and of being 
precipitated downward. The ascent was 
performed in silence, for we were in ignor- 
ance as to whether we should come out on 
the French lines or on those of the enemy. 

It was laborious work. We hoisted our- 
selves up with the contortions of monkeys; 
we clung to old beams fixed in the wall, 
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into which the fingers sank as into dough, 
so complete was their rottenness; we 
clutched projecting stones, bushes that 
had grown. in the interstices between the 
masonry, worm-eaten cross-beams traver- 
sing the shaft diametrically, everything 
within arm’s reach, and slowly, painfully 
advanced upward. From time to time the 
pole, as the result of a rather smart shake, 
oscillated with a groan, or a cross-piece 
gave way to the hand or the foot. Then 


we slid down several feet, and it was hard 
work to regain the lost ground. 

Above us we still perceived the blue circle 
strewn with stars, and the pale moon, shining 
with the frigid light of polished steel. 


The mine. 


We often stopped, exhausted, and 
listened in the shadow, breathless, bathed 
in perspiration, bruised. We could hear 
the violent beating of our hearts. Then 
the slow ascent recommenced. 

Once a cross-piece, upon which Lasalle 
was resting, broke with a loud noise, and 
he would have been launched into space if 
with the agility of an acrobat he had not, 
in the twinkling of an eye, seized the 
pole. In response to his spring it bent, 
and shook from top to bottom, but in an 
instant it assumed its former straightness. 
A few stones torn from the edge of the 
shaft went clattering to the bottom. Out 
of prudence we stopped. Lasalle clasped 
the pole. I had one foot on a stone tnat 
jutted out, and the other in a hole, and 
balanced myself by holding on to a rusty 
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iron spike fixed in the wall. We remained 
motionless, gazing intently at the sky. 

A shadow crossed the circle of light, 
and a human form appeared at the orifice. 
It was a Bavarian. We recognised him 
by the black crest of his helmet. ‘They 
had placed a. sentinel there : we were at 
the Prussian outposts. 

The noise caused by the broken cross- 
piece and the fall of stones and mortar 
beneath us had attracted his attention. 
He sought to ascertain the cause of this 
unusual occurrence. We remained as 
motionless as statues. He bent over, 
staring into the darkness, his finger on 
the trigger of his rifle. He saw nothing, 
suspected nothing ; with his foot he 
pushed over one of the pieces of hewn 
stone at the rim of the shaft, which grazed 
us in its descent, listened for its fall, and 
withdrew. 

There was only one thing to do—get 
out of where we were as rapidly as possi- 
ble, spring on the sentinel without firing a 
shot, strangle him, to prevent his raising 
an alarm at the neighbouring guardhouse, 
and then make for the French trenches. 


A final effort had brought us almost on 
a level with the border of the shaft, when 
a large stone on which I was leaning gave 


way and fell down with a crash. Lasalle, 
with one foot on a cross-piece, the other 
on a projecting part of the side, his left 
hand leaning against the pole, held his 
revolver in his right. I was beneath him, 
a little lower down, flattened against the 
wall, hanging on with hands and feet. A 
poignant emotion seized us : we were 
silent, certain that the sentinel, now fully 
on the alert, would show -himself again 
and make a more thorough investigation 
than previously. The expectation was 
not long in being fulfilled. A hurried 
footstep resounded loudly ; the ground 
vibrated, and the silhouette of the soldier 
made its appearance. He leaned forward 
as before, a little more, however, so that 
his head and a part of his shoulder over- 
hung the void, and again he looked. 

This time he suspected something. He 
remained with his body bent, anxiously 
scrutinising the opacity of the darkness, 
prodding*the black opening with the point 
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of his bayonet. His eyes sparkled with 
extraordinary brightness in the shadow 
cast by the visor of his helmet. He had 
the intuition that danger was there, some- 
where, lying hidden in that hole, watching 
him. Short, nervous twitches disturbed 
his strongly accentuated features. 

He was just above us, and was looking 
opposite on the other side of the shaft. 
Then he slowly cast his eyes below him. 
Did he suspect something ? Could he 
perceive our figures in the shade? Did 
he see the barrel of Lasalle’s revolver 
shining? His tanned face suddenly 
assunied an expression of ferocity. He 
placed his rifle to his shoulder. A loud 
report broke the silence ; I heard a terrible 
cry. I sawa human form beating the air 
for an instant in space, then a mass passed, 
rapid as a vision, beside me, and with a 
dull thud struck the ground below. 

It was the corpse of the Bavarian. 
Lasalle had discharged his revolver right 
into his heart. 

With one bound we were outside. The 
moon was hidden ; clouds veiled the light 
of the stars, and in the grey, cold obscurity 
rose the lofty uncertain silhouette of the 
Hautes-Bruyéres. 

Taking our bearings from the fort, we 
had rushed at racing speed in the direc- 
tion of Arcueil, when, twenty paces in 
front of us, a voice cried— 

“Wer da?” 

The Bavarian patrol was hurrying in the 
direction from which the shot had come. 

‘Flat on your belly,” exclaimed Lasalle, 
stretching himself out in a ditch. 

A flash illuminated the darkness ; a volley 
of bullets whistled over us. 

‘Suddenly in front a train of fire blazed 
in the obscurity; the French, thinking 
themselves attacked, were firing all along 
the line. The Prussians answered, imagin- 
ing that a sortie was being effected, and 
opened fire from their trenches. The 
fusillade became general. 

“Quick!” cried Lasalle; ‘‘no time to 
lose!” And, wedged in at the bottom of 
the ditch, we crawled over the ice between 
the two embankments. From time to 
time a bullet whistled sharply, cut up a 
clod of earth, covering us-with mould, 
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feeling the 
wind of the 
enemy’s last 
cartridges, be- 
fore we _ were 
recognised by 
our own troops. 

And still in 
the distance, 
in the halo of 


struck the ice, and in 

glancing off hacked 

the branches of the 

hedge at the top of one of the 

pieces of high ground. Some- 

times the ditch ended abruptly, 
crossed by a road or a lane ; then we 
passed rapidly, exposed to a double 
fire, plunging again into the ditch as 
soon as we were across. And this 
lasted for minutes — minutes that 
seemed hours. 

At a bend on the right, the trench 
suddenly ended in a steep slope: the 
bullets passed higher; an instant 
more and we were in the ravine, 
out of danger, at the entrance to 
the unlucky quarries which had 
threatened to become our tomb. 

We waited for some time, until the 


wild firing had subsided a little. 7 saw a human form beating the air for an instant. 
Lasalle fetched back our great-coats, 

left near by in the quarry, and twenty the sinister light, rising above all other 
minutes later we were within ourentrench- noises, resounded, monotonous, inexor- 
ments, not, however, without having our able, the formidable bass of the Krupps 
ears grazed by some chassepot bullets and bombarding the heroic city. 
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\ JHEN the Duke and Duchess of 
Cornwall and York paid a visit to 


Ceylon in the course of their tour a short 
time ago, a very curious and interesting 


festival itself. The Cingalese, however, 
holds this weird /amasha dear in his 
heart; and it is part of himself, for does 
he not know that his forefathers have 








THE PERAHAKA PROCESSION AT THE TEMPLE GATE, KANDY. 


ceremony was performed for their benefit 
in the old mountain-fortress of Kandy, 
where the advent of the royal visitors 
proved, I have no doubt, a much stronger 
attraction for the colonists than the actual 
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taken part in it for hundreds of years 
before him ? 


But they did not celebrate it then in 
the way their descendants do to-day, as 
we shall see. This Perahara, or ‘“ the 
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Procession,” can be traced back as far as 
the second century of the Christian Era. 
For some generations before that, Ceylon 
had been harried by tribes from Southern 
India, who had carried off many treasures 
and captives. In that century, however, 


BUDDHA’S TOOTH ENTHRONED IN THE HEART 
OF A GOLDEN LOTUS-BLOSSOM. 


a King Gajabahu, who seems to have 
been a great man, prepared a campaign in 
his turn, and was successful, for on his 
return he brought with him a number of 
rescued captives and many of the sacred 
vessels which had been stolen, including 
the refection-dish of Buddha. To cele- 
brate his triumph, the first Perahara was 
held in Ceylon, although I 
believe somewhat _ similar 
processions had been held 
before in India. 

The sacred book of Ceylon 
and historical record, the 
Mahawanso, which is written 
in Pali, says that the Perahara 
was then, properly instituted 
to celebrate the birth of 
Vishnu in the character of 
Krishna, the great sun-god ; 
but some other records say 
that it was to celebrate Vishnu’s 
victory over the Assureyas, 
who were the enemies of the 
gods. In those days, the 
deities Natha, Vishnu, Katara- 
gama, and Pattini, the avenging and 
terrible goddess who in times of plague or 
famine had to be propiiiated with many 
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offerings, were the honoured deities. 
Buddha was also worshipped, but not in 
connection with the Perahara until much 
later, in 1775. 

We must wander from the point a little 
to understand this. As far back as 
B.C. 306, Mahindo, a King’s.son and a 
missionary, came over to Ceylon either to 
introduce or to regenerate Buddhism, and 
it is said that his sister brought a branch 
of the great Bo-tree in whose shade 
Gautama Buddha was sitting when he 
received divine inspiration. This, I 
believe, is the first mention of Buddhism 
in Ceylon ; but the history of the wonder- 
ful tooth which was ordained to be of such 
importance in the island had long since 
begun. In B.c. 543, when Buddha was 
cremated, near Benares, his four eye-teeth 
were rescued from his funeral-pyre: one 
tooth was carried to Heaven (so runs the 
legend), and the other three came into 
the possessions of the Naga Kings, King 
of Peshawar, and the King of Kalinga. 
This last is supposed to be the tooth now 
in Kandy. All went well until the fourth 
century after Christ, when the Kingdom 
of Kalinga (the modern Orissa) was over- 
run by Brahmins ; then the reigning King, 
fearing for the sacred relic, ordered his 
daughter to hide it in her long hair and 
fly to Ceylon. This -she accomplished 
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safely, for native women are all blessed 
with quantities of glossy hair which is 
bound in a huge knot in the nape of the 
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neck. The King of Ceylon received her 
with much honour, and built a magnificent 
temple at Anuradhapura to enshrine the 














BUDDHIST PRIESTS. 


precious treasure. In 1319 the Malabars 
invaded Ceylon and annexed the coveted 
bit of ivory. Then the King Prakrama 
Bahu ITI. ransomed it for an enormous 
sum of money, 
after which it 
was more 
than 
Two 
centuries 
later, in 1560, 
the Portu- 
guese seized 
the tooth with 
other 
sures in 
loot 
temple 
carried 
Goa. They 
were offered 
untold wealth 
for it, but, in 
order to gain 
more power 


sacred 
ever. 


trea- 
the 
of a 

and 
it to 


. or July, ‘but 
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over the people, they 
destroy it altogether. So they ground 
the shapeless bit of ivory to atoms, 
burnt it in a brazier, and finally, in the 
presence of all the priests and a number 
of people, flung the ashes into the river. 

But the priests had a way out of 
everything. They declared that _ the 
immortal tooth had been re-formed in the 
water, and that it had appeared again in 
the yellow heart of a golden lotus-blossom. 
The fact that it was ten times bigger than 
the original thing only served to confirm 
their belief in the immaculate god’s power. 

So much for the wonderful tooth, the 
story of which is to be found in the 
Delada-wanso, or Record of the Tooth. 
Now. for the chief ceremony held in 
honour of the costly relic. 

The festival is usually held in May, June, 
most frequently in July. 
Whenever the new moon is visible in the 
skies the ceremonies begin. A young jak- 
tree which has not yet fruited is brought 
forth, and the Kapurales, or priests of the 
four dewales in Kandy, assemble at the 
Maha-dewale, or Great Temple of Vishnu. 
Here they clear the ground and purify it 
with the smoke of burning resin, smearing 
the surface with a concoction made of 
ground sandal-wood. Then the priest 
wood-cutter of the Maha-dewale cuts the 
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young tree into four equal parts, which 
are distributed among the four dewales, or 
temples, of Vishnu, Natha, Pattini (goddess 
of smallpox), and Kataragama. When it 
has reached its destination, after being 
carried thither with pomp, it is 
covered with a canopy and concealed by a 
white cloth. Then offerings are made, 
consisting of a lamp with nine wicks, nine 
betel-leaves, and nine different flowers. 
The logs are then called Xaps, or pillars, 
and for four days the Kapurales of each 
dewale carry the bows and arrows of their 
particular deity round the bit of jak-tree. 
The weapons are supposed to represent 
the visible symbols of the gods, and I 
think the young jak-tree is thus honoured 
because its fruit is one of the chief means 
of sustenance to the native. 

On the fifth day of the new moon the 
teal Perahara commences. Each dewale 
furnishes its staff of elephants, dressed 
and decorated in the bravest manner 
imaginable, and its own fearful band of 
devil-dancers, with their painted bodies 
and horrible masks representing the most 
satanic of demons. Then, on the prin- 
cipal elephant the bows and arrows of the 
god are placed in the beautiful shrine and 
surmounted by a gorgeous canopy. The 
elephant thus honoured marches between 
two smaller elephants, on whose backs are 
seated priests with other sainted relics. 
The processions from the various temples 
then assemble at the Adahana Maluwa, a 
consecrated sanctuary near the tombs of 
the kings. Then they re-form and wend 
their way to the Delada Maligawa, the 
Great Temple of the Tooth. Now the 
yellow-robed priests have already, with 
much reverence and ceremony, removed 
the tooth, enthroned in the heart of the 
pure golden lotus-blossom, from its silver 
shrine, and locked it away in safety. 
When the procession is all ready, they 
bring the beautiful empty shrine down to 
the temple-gate, and place it on the back 
of the enormous elephant kept for that 
purpose. The howdah of this animal is 
magnificent. He is decorated with bells 
and flowers, and on his trappings the 
image of Buddha is embroidered in gold. 
Six men carry poles supporting a brocaded 
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canopy over the shrine, and two elephants 
march on either side, on whose backs the 
chief priests sit in solemn splendour, only 
moving now and then to throw a handful 
of flowers towards the holy shrine. 

Then the long and glittering pageant 
moves on, and the most hideous row 
commences. The three elephants move 
noiselessly but for the tinkling of bells; 
then comes a band of devil-dancers 
performing their truly devilish figures and 
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contortions to the deafening beat of tom- 
toms, the clashing of cymbals, and the 
blowing of horns and pipes. The object 
of this pandemonium, be it known, is to 
scare away all evil spirits: no doubt, it 
serves its purpose, for the occupants of 
the lower world, seeing themselves thus 
impersonated, would certainly turn tail 
and fly. Then follow mere elephants of 
the Delada Maligawa, in threes, separated 
by groups of devil-dancers and musicians. 
After them would come those of the other 
dewales, with their shrines and relics; 
they take it in turn to follow next after the 
holy tooth during the successive days of 
the procession. Then, after the delegates 


from the various temples, the chiefs and 
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headmen come with their elephants and 
with their dancers and torch-bearers. The 
length of the procession varies: some- 
times in a great Perahara there are sixty 
elephants, but sometimes there are less. 
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and a golden water-vessel. This palanquin 

is carried in the procession immediately 

after the elephant bearing the bows and 

arrows of the gods. Thus the procession 

continues to parade the streets nightly for 
nine days, until the fifteenth 
night of the new moon, when 
it may be said that the wor- 
ship of the gods reaches its 
zenith. It is on this day that 
most pilgrims and spectators 
flock to Kandy to witness the 
proceedings. 

On this night the proces- 
sion makes the accustomed 
circuit, and then it repairs to 
the Gedige, a priestly college. 
Here the shrine of the tooth 
is deposited in the care of the 
priests, and the other parts 
of the procession return 
to their respective dewales, 
where offerings of curry, rice, 
and cakes are first made to 
the gods, and then eaten. 
Then the procession 
formed at the Gedige, this 
time without the shrine of 
the tooth and the elephants 
from the Delada Maligawa. 
Now the most curious rite in 
this extraordinary festival takes 


is re- 
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The people flock in thousands to witness 
the gorgeous show ; but, although the word 
“‘ Perahara” literally means ‘‘a show,” it 
is to them more than a mere spectacle. 
They view it with the deepest reverence 


and religious zeal, and when the first 
elephant comes in view with its sacred 
burden, they bow themselves before the 
presence of such holiness, calling ‘‘ Sadu!” 
(‘* All hail!”’), and casting flowers before 
the stately animal. Thus, amid the glaring 
of torches and the shrill Oriental music, 
the barbaric pageant makes a circuit of 
the little hill-town on the fifth -night of 
the new moon. On the next, the sixth 
night, a new feature is introduced. Each 
dewale brings outa gilded palanquin, gay 
with silk and brocade, containing a sword 


shores. 


place. The long procession, 
followed by crowds of natives, 
wends its way out of Kandy 
down to the banks of Mahaweliganga— 
the Great Sandy River—the longest river 
in the island, which flows near Kandy 
past Peradeniya, where the famous 
Botanical Gardens are situated. Here the 
procession halts; the chief priest of each 
of the four dewales, bearing the four 
swords of the gods, and accompanied by 
four attendant priests carrying the golden 
pitchers, go down to the waters edge, 
where they find a boat. They embark 
and row into the middle of the sullenly 
flowing river. With faces turned towards 
the east, they wait motionless and quiet 
amid the perfect silence of those on the 
Then the first streak of dawn 
steals into the sky; immediately the 
priests strike the waters with their swords, 
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describing a circle in honour of Krishna, 
the sun-god, and at the same moment the 
attendants empty the golden pitchers and 
refill them from the waters within the 
charmed circle. 

With much rejoicing the boat returns to 
shore; the water-vessels are replaced in 
their palanquins with the swords, and the 
whole procession goes back in the early 
morning sunshine to the Gedige, where 
the procession of the tooth joins them, 
when all return.to Kandy and disperse. 

The actual Perahara is now over, but 
for fourteen more days the festival is kept 
up with religious dancing in the temples 
and with feasting. At the end of that time, 
the portions of jak-tree which were kept in 
the dewales are taken down to the river, 
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where they are thrown into the waters. 
Natives have a curious superstition about 
running waters ; they have an idea that, if 
any possession flows steadily down a river, 
it means prosperity to the owner. In the 
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same way Cingalese women, who pride 
themselves on their long hair, always, 
when they cut the ends, throw the bits into 
a river, so that their own tresses may grow 
long and flowing as a river. So, probably, 
they have similar reasons for putting the 
logs into the running of the 
Mahaweliganga. 

Then, on the thirty-first day of the 
festive._month the shrine of the tooth is 
produced, and so are the bows and arrows. 
There is a grand final procession, and then 
this Perahara comes to an end until the 
next year, generally to the relief of the 
Europeans in Kandy, who have rather too- 
much of the tom-toms and devil-dancers. 

As I mentioned before, it was not until 
1775 that the sacred tooth was awarded 


waters 
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the place of honour in the Perahara. At 
that time, Buddhism in Ceylon had 
degenerated to such an extent that the 
ruling monarch, King Kirti Sri, deemed 
it advisable to invite some priests from 
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Siam to come over to Ceylon and restore 
the degraded faith. These visitors arrived 
at Perahara time, and, on discovering that 
the procession was solely in honour of the 
Hindoo gods, they were deeply shocked 
and offended. Whereupon, the King 
that. the shrine of the tooth 
should, that same evening, be awarded 
the chief place at the head of the pro- 
cession, and that in future the procession 
should be in honour of Buddha as well as 
of the Hindoo deities. 

There is a very interesting account of a 
Perahara given by Robert Knox, who was 
for twenty years a captive in Ceylon, from 
1659-80. He tells us in his quaint way 
how the streets were decorated; how 
torches burned day and night; how the 
lay servants of the temples walked in 
threes; how the chief priest carried the 
miracle-working rod of Gajabahu, having 
his mouth covered, that he might not 
breathe on and so defile it; how two 
priests sat on each elephant—one to 
represent a god, and the other to hold the 
umbrella-of-honour; how the Kandyan 
ladies walked in threes, holding one 
another by the hand; and how the King 
sent a military escort to close the pro- 
cession. Knox makes no mention at all 
of the tooth or of Buddha in connection 
with the festival, as, of course, that was 
before the visit of the Siamese priests. 

Although it is not nearly such a gorgeous 
spectacle as it was in those days, the 
principal features of the Perahara remain 
the same. Now the ladies do not take 
part in the procession, but men dressed 
as dancing-girls have taken their place. 
You will notice in the accompanying 
photograph of the Perahara the round 
umbrellas perched on the long poles, 
which are held over every person of note. 
A good view is obtained of the howdah 
and shrine containing some relic on the 
back of the centre elephant. The 
Kandyan chiefs and headmen are well 


ordered 
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seen walking before the elephants, but 
the group of devil-dancers behind the 
tall elephant is not as plain as one 
would wish. The photograph was taken in 
the afternoon by the gate ef the Delada 
Maligawa, and in the foreground some 
Europeans are visible among the spectators. 

It is curious to note the recurrence of 
the numbers three and nine: how the 
women walked in threes, also the temple 
servants ; also how the elephants invariably 
march three abreast. Then nine, a 
multiple of three, is introduced by the 
offerings of nine betel-leaves, nine different 
flowers, and the lamp with nine wicks. 
To those interested in the mythological 
worship of the stars this is_ specially 
important, as planet-worship, or ‘ Bali,” 
as it is called, is highly esteemed among 
the Cingalese. They worship the seven 
planets and the moon; but, as they count 
the latter as two, that makes up the nine. 
Nine precious stones, each representing a 
planet, form an amulet which is a sure 
safeguard against all evil. In the centre 
is a ruby to represent the sun, while 
round it are set the various stones— 
a coral to symbolise Mars, a sapphire for 
Saturn, a diamond for Venus, a topaz for 
Jupiter, an emerald for Mercury, a moon- 
stone for the new moon, a pearl for the 
full moon, and a cat’s-eye for the waning 
moon. The poor people use glass beads 
of different colours to represent the 
precious stones. 

The Perahara enacted before the Duke 
and Duchess of Cornwall and York would 
not have been one of religious meaning, 
but one simply in honour of our future 
Sovereigns. Splendid though it was, it 
would not possess the interest that the real 
festival of thirty-one days carries with it. So 
wonderful a sight is it that I would advise 
all intending globe-trotters to time their 
visit to Ceylon for June or July, when they 
may chance to witness this truly unique 
and magnificent festival. 


* 
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